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PRILADELE SIA, 


RINCIPAL WANTED.—TO TAKE CHARGE 


of a private school for the coming year. A good opening 


for the right man. Address CURTIS J. LEWIS, Woodbury, N. J. 
J TANTED.—IMMEDIATELY, A MAN TO 


take charge of a car of gcods and cattle to Central Kan 
sas. Expenses will be paid there and return. Address B., Care 


of 1500 Race street, Philadelphia. 
15 ()? +) ALLEGHENY AVE —A 
) modern stone house, furnished 
adult family ; rent in board Reference 
summer season or year. Apply as above. 
J ARY E. WATERS, BONNET MAKEl1. 
$14 Franklin St., (first door above Wood, west side), Phila 
Plain bonnets of ail kinds ready-made and to order. 


] ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILE.—CONSHU- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given toserving fami! es 

Office, 603 'N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L 


N ELEGANT, 
to rent to smal 
exchanged. For the 


JONES 


y 
s 
Boys and G.rls. 

Boarding and Day Pupils. 
Home Schoo!, Limited Numbers, 

Special advantages arising from nearness to the college and 
kindness of the college authorities. Prepares for college. Eleven 
miles from Broad St. Station. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Address uutil Seventh month Ist, Jenkintown, Pa. 


WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SWARTHMORE, PA 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Principal 


Best Carpets at Lowest Prices. 

We have an elegant assortment of all kinds of car- 
pets, made by only the very best manufacturers. The 
prices are low, and we guarantee to give satisfaction 
in all particulars. 

HOWARD THOMAS & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 
ATIONS being completed we are now oc- 


cupying our new quarters, 


ALT 
1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings *hilade ; 
ties Meta Philadelphia. 





THIRD MONTH 26, 


1892. 


The Dial 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


JAMES HOOD. 


The 


Revere, 


PARK 


NOW OPEN. 
HEATED 


AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, 


BEACH. 


N. J. 


CLOSE TO THE THOROUGHLY 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 
Hotel Waltshire, 


& 
NEAR OCEAN, 


VIRGINIA AVFNUE, ATLANTIC CITY. 
A new winter house, heated by steam and open grates. 
arge bay-wiidow rooms, giving fine view of the ocean. Home 
com forts 


D. W. CHANDLER. 


INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


GUARANTEED 


MORTGAGES 


AND 


DEBENTURES 
GUARANTEED 
CERTIFICATES 


WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
WE HAVE HAD 
?1 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid at maturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$15,535,027.00, 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 

We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con 
trol. The investments we n»w have are as secure as any we 
have ever off-red, and pay more interest than any we have 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer tothe leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York. 
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ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKs, 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERs; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited 
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FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
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08 HILLBORN &¢ 0, 
BEDDING 
—FURNITURE,— 
CURTAINS, ETC. 

1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


ee 


"ei WM. HEACOCK, fae 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


el 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCERAND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, think, be found 
very satisfactory. <A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitied. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. Beas When our readers answer an advertiser 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 


of Friends to Promote 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


we 
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d {ssociation 


HowakpD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phila 
SARAH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila 
Lypria A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., 


HEN RY M. LaInG, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila 
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Del.; Amos Hillb Phi 
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Sharpless, West Chester, Pa 
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For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS—- 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 


EIGHTH ¢ STREETS. 
FILBERT } 


hn . . ms ° , ) 
One of the largest ouudings mn the city, and 


‘ 2? . 0 
the larqest Est thlishment in America devoted exrcli- 


to 


The stock incl des Silks.. Dress Gor as. Trim- 
mings. Millinery, Hosiery. and Underwear. Gloves. 
House - Fu rnishing Goods. ( arpets, Ready - Made 


Dresses a nd Wraps, 


néeeé de ad either te 


and everything that may be 
r dress rT house-fi “LIS hi q purposes. 
. ¢ Ji i 
. . . — 
It 78 believed that unusual inducemeé nis are offered, 
= x. 
ag the stock 18 among the lara¢ of to he tound in the 
American market. and the prices are guaranteed to 
. - a - 
he uniformly as low 1s elsewhe re on similar yuali- 


ties of qoods. 





I’ve washed at the tub, 

And I’ve scrubbed the floor, 

I've scoured the tin pans 
too; and 


Gold Dust 


did it in half the time that any 
soap could do. 


is everything. 
Pleases ev erybody. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 

Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


WALL PAPER AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


NEW STYLES, perfect, full length HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35c. Don't fail to se 


these papers if to purchase. 


cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 1206 MARKET ST, 


Philad’a, Pa 
HENRY | _ HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
C. Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS «worn 304 street. 172 W. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Rae, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURBDS 
2212 Wallace Street. 


you are about 


If you 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1X41 N. 12th Street. 
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Swar thinor ore » College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad St 
Station, Phila. Undercare of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering, and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 

CHARLES Dg GARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY) 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND 
A boarding and day school on both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 8th, 1891 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOARDING 
AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia on the Bound Brook and North 
Penn. Thorough work ; good care ; comfortable and homelike; 
charges moderate. Apply early. 
For circulars and particulars address, 
AUTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Jenkintown, Penna. 


Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec’y, 
Ogontz, Penna 


(Hare. AQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y 


BLAIR’S KEYSTONE STATIONERY 


WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS OF ALL GRADES. 


Principal, 


PENCILS, PENS, INKS, AND MUCILAGE 
BLANK BOOKS AND A GENERAI 


STATIONERY 


LINE OF OFFICE 


John A. Jackson, 77. Aen 


Would you like 
our MONEY GROWER'S MANUAL, 
Many valuable novelties, 


a list with all the “unlucky 
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‘The sinking fund principle as em- 
| bodied in our mortgages 
ment at maturity. Have you looked 
into our system? If not, Why not? 
Several thousand people who have are 
now investors with us. We don’t guar- 
antee over six per cent., but have al- 
ways paid ten. 


insures pay 


Money with this Association 
will earn nearly Three Times as 
much as in an ordinary savings 
bank, and can be withdrawn at 
30 days’ notice. 

Manager 


* H F. NEWHALL, astern Sttice 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


loan Assoc'ation 
of kon 


The Home Savings and | 
Assets, 


$700,000, 


For pamphle 
address 


For Sale at Swarthmore, Pa. 
A modern 12-room, stone house 
excellent location. 
Also a number of building lots, six or eight minutes’ walk 
from Station. For particulars apply to C E. OGDEN, Room 714 
Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut streets 


Gauitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


on coraer lot, 100x190 feet 


S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


Capital Paid in,. 
Surplus, 
Offers at par an 


PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


AND 


PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


held in trust by the Union Trust Com 
pany of New York, and further secured by the capital and sur- 
plus of the Fquitab] Mi rteage Company. Denominations $200, 
0, $500, $1,0u0 #8 4 $5000. Purchasers of our Mortgages and 
Debentures obtain 
AMPLE FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITY 
LARGE CORPORATE GUARANTEI 
PROMET PAYMENT AT MATURITY 


Wilkinson, 


$2,049 550.00 
800,000.00 


i interest its 


secured by first mortgages 


Chas. Benj. Vice-Pres. 


is a matter of choice. You 
get the luck if you get the 
right seeds. Ours are all 
lucky seeds, just because 
we trust nothing to luck. 
— are always trying, test- 

ing. proving, so that we can 

1 you only seeds that will 

grow, and only the varieties 
that it PAYS to grow. 


seeds’’ left out? That's 


the cream of flower and vegetable seeds. 
but all TE STE D. 
Stamps for postage, and mention Frien 


at a eae if vas send two 2c 


* Intel 


“217 7 and 219 MARKET ST. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, suitsseceiix’ en. 
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TRUE WORTH. 
Wo longs for larger work to do, 
To his own task let him be true, 
A patient waiter. 
It is not most by tier and span 
God judges work,—behold, the man 
Who works is greater ! 
The hand which guides the simplest tool, 
So it guide true, by honor’s rule, 
Is noble surely. 
With God, the spirit shapes the deed ; 
The thing done, that hath not the meed,— 
The doing, purely. 


Believe me, friend, essential worth 

Is heaven's most precious gift to earth, 
Howe’er men measure. 

The humble heart that loves its lot, 

Does well its part, and envies not, 

Hath time’s best treasure 


James Buckham. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN FRI 
SCHOOLS: 
How can the meeting best discharge its responsibility 
for the religious training of the children in Friends’ 
Schools ? 

It is well to note that the subject I have under- 
taken to open is one which cannot be settled by au- 
thority, and as a question, is one which is open to 
different answers. As the terms used are themselves 
subject to more or less differences of definitions, I 
shall, of course, represent no one but myself in the 
views I present. It is a subject worthy of the con- 
sideration of this conference, composed of members 
of meetings and committees w ho control the schools, 
and of teachers, whose earnest desire and concern it 
is to do all in their power to perform properly the 
duties devolving upon them. So let us consider it 
carefully and each try to contribute something to 
assist those who have the responsibility of conduct- 
ing the schools. 

Probably there is no department or interest of 
the Society which involves more responsibility than 
does the training of its young people. From the 
rise of the Society, much solicitude has been ex- 
pressed by it asa body for the spiritual welfare, nay, 
more, for the positive training of the children, in 
things which pertain to spiritual concerns. 

We have been much interested in reading the 
minutes and declarations of early meetings in regard 


NDS’ 


1 Read at the  Baueational Conference, 15th end Race streets, 
Philadelphia, Third month 19, 1892, by Isaac T. Johnson, Princi- 
pal of Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 26, 


| to schools and training of children. An early min- 











1892. { 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XX. No. 1000. 


ute to the monthly meeting directs them, “ as much 
as possible, to employ such masters and mistresses as 
are concerned, not only to instruct your children in 
their learning, but are likewise careful in the wisdom 
of God and a spirit of meekness, gradually to bring 
them to a knowledge of their duty to God and one 
another.” This minute, in substance, still stands in 
the Book of Discipline. Repeatedly are parents and 
heads of families advised and exhorted to“ endeavor 
to instruct their children and families in the doc- 
trines and precepts of the Christian religion as con- 
tained in the Scriptures,” and further, “ to educate 
their children in the belief of the inward manifesta- 


| tion and operation of the holy spirit on their own 


minds, that they may reap the advantages thereof 
for their own peace and everlasting happiness,which 
is infinitely preferable to all other considerations.” 
The meeting fittingly recognizes the primary re 
sponsibility of the parent for the proper education 
of the child in spiritual matters, and for instruction 
in peculiar denominational views. But in order to 
supplement and strengthen this home training, 
Friends established their schools. Their children 
are to receive “a guarded education,” by having 
such protection from outside influence as schools un- 
der the meeting’s care can give. Care is to be taken 
in the selection of teachers whose lives and profes- 
sions will be in conformity to Friends’ principles. 
So the school has among Friends been second only to 
the home, and the teacher second only to the parent. 
If tue home and parent for any reason do not per- 
form their duty to the child, the meeting provides 
that the duty may be done in a manner by the school 
and teacher. I fear that many in their zeal for other 
things, may either have forgotten this relation of the 
school to the home, or else have labored under the 
mistaken idea that to the home is delegated the spir- 
itual training and religious instruction exclusively, 
and to the school merely the secular instruction. 
While our schools are properly denominational 
schools, they are founded on the broad grounds of 
teaching “ the doctrines and precepts of the Chris- 
tian religion,” and not to train children to observe or 
not observe any peculiar rites and ceremonials. Our 
schools have, like the parent society, undergone some 
changes. From their exclusive organization they 
bave changed their policy to that of admitting to 
their advantages any children of good character. 
The “guarded education” given to children of 
Friends bore good fruit in men and women of exem- 
plary lives and of practically good scholarship. 
Others, who, while not connected with Friends, de- 


| sired for their children the same careful training, ap- 
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plied for admission, and the doors were thrown open. 
Consequently from the small monthly meeting school, 
with its one teacher, and the small school-house, the 
schools have grown and multiplied, until now, of all 
the children in attendance, only a comparatively 
small percentage of them are members of the meet- 
ing. The increase in numbers and development of 
the work which has been undertaken, have added 
much to the responsibility of their management, and 
have introduced elements into the question of re- 
sponsibility which certainly were not there before. 

Evidently it was much easier for the meeting to 
discharge the responsibility for religious training 
when it had only a few children for whom they were 
to select an instructor and over whom collectively 
the meeting could easily keep an interested oversight, 
than it is now when it has large numbers of children 
for whom a number of teachers have to be selected. 
Formerly there was a regulated and comparatively 
uniform home training in the Friends’ families who 
went to the school. Nowthe home training is not so 
uniform, since the children do not all come from 
Friends, and certainly influences are felt which 
often endanger the “guarded” idea of the smaller 
school. 

I cannot see that the admission of pupils, not 
members, must necessarily cause any change in a 
feeling of responsibility for religious training, unless 
it be that it has been increased. For the feeling is a 
natural one that more solicitude should be felt for 
those entrusted to our care than for our own ; for we 
know our own, and they know us, besides having 
other influences to bear upon them. Nor doI think 
that the character of the religious training should be 
changed,—its ways and means for accomplishing our 
aim may be altered to suit the changed circumstances. 
If Friends have yet a mission to perform, they should 
not allow outside considerations to swerve them from 
their duty. 

Thus we bave seen that the school is a child of the 
meeting, for whose welfare the meeting should feel 
deep concern. As a religious society, it should ex- 
pect that its school should occupy no neutral or nega- 
tive ground, but inculcate such principles as will 
make its members God fearing and God loving. 

Religious training includes the idea of worship, 
piety, reverence, spiritual communion, prayer, duties 
to God. 
Friends should fear, nor should they be satisfied 
with training which does not have its foundation in 
religion. In details there may be difference of defini- 
tion and application, but there will be unanimity in 
the feeling that Friends desire the character devel- 
oped under the influence of religious training. For 
the discharge of this responsibility, which is ac- 
knowledged, there are to be considered the meetings 
for worship, the teachers, and the school unit. 

While we are, of course, most interested in the 
mid-week meetings for worship, we should not for- 
get that the First-day meeting exercises an influence 
direct and indirect. Parents who take their children 
with them on First-day to meeting, and sit with 
them are instilling into them feelings of respect and 
love, and putting them in the way of good influences 


Daties to our fellow-men is not a term | 





which will assist much in making the mid-week 
meeting seem a meeting of worship, and will have 
an influence over those not Friends. Attention and 
words of encouragement given from the facing 
benches on First-day to the children are always 
appreciated, and is a duty which some feel called 
upon to discharge. It is also in the meeting’s pro- 
vince to see that its teachers are encouraged to attend 
meeting or some place of worship on First-day. The 
spiritual life of the teacher must be kept bright and 
lively,—he must possess a “ vital soul’’ within—to 
be able to encourage and strengthen the spiritual 
life of his children. Let him make it a rule to put 
himself into the way of receiving spiritual blessings, 
by meeting regularly with those of his own or 
greater age, who having needs and longings similar 
to his own, can most keenly sympathize with the 
teacher, who at the end of a most trying week with 
the children feels his own or her own emptiness and 
dryness, and longs fora filling and refreshing from 
on High. “Seek and ye shall find; knock and it 
shall be opened unto you.” Besides, the teachers, 
who themselves are not in the habit of attending a 
place of worship, other than in the middle of the 
week,—when required,—can not be said to be good 
examples for what most Friends’ parents wish their 
children to become. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 

RACE STREETS. 
[Class Meeting, Third month 13.] 
THE DUTY OF THE MEETING TO ITS MEMBERS, 
Tue plan of a Friends’ meeting is highly unlike that 
of a “church” in most bodies of professing Chris- 
tians, in this particular: that there is no “ pastor,” 
no one person who is employed to have a special 
care of the flock, and is compensated for his labors, 
In the ordinary church the pastor is the general care- 
taker. There may be other officers charged with the 
administration of discipline, but it is he who is ex- 
pected to watch over the morals of the congregation, 
to assist the weak, rebuke the erring, and encourage 
the faint-hearted. 

The Friends, building as they conceived on the 
model of the primitive Christian societies, have 
never adopted the pastoral plan. They are care- 
takers over each other. This is one of the purposes 
of the meeting. It is intended that by thus organ- 
izing each may assist the other, and that the over- 
seers, appointed from time to time, shall act in be- 
half of all, if ultimately the need arise. In the Gos- 
pel of Matthew (xviii: 17-19) Jesus is recorded as 
saying: 

“And if thy brother sin against thee, go, show 


PAPER: 


| him his fault between thee and him alone; if he 


hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he 
hear thee not, take with thee one or two more, that 
at the mouth of two witnesses or three every word 
may be established. And if he refuse to hear them, 
tell it unto the church ; and if he refuse to hear the 
church also, let him be unto thee as the Gentile and 
the publican.” 

Here is the model of the Friends’ procedure. 
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Their plan follows this very closely. It presupposes 
the concern of the meeting for its members. Its dis- 
cipline represents this concern. All the provisions 
which have from time to time been placed in it, mak- 
ing at last a body of rules which to many have per- 
haps seemed needlessly particular and minute, are 
expressions simply of the design that the meeting 
shall have a pastoral care over the flock,—that it 
shall “ deal with ” those who do not walk rightly, re- 
claiming them if possible, disowning them if nothing 
else can be done. 

Assuming thus the obligation of oversight over its 
members, it is obvious that the meeting should itself 
be qualified to oversee. And this presupposes that it 
will have within it a number of members so upright, 
so faithful, so blameless in their conduct, that they 
will be able to maintain a just standard, imparting to 
the administration of the discipline such a measure 
of respect as is needful if it is to be really a servicea- 
ble proceeding. Whether every meeting for disci- 
pline is always thus qualified may be a matter less 
certain than we could desire, but obviously the main- 
tenance of soundness in the body by disciplinary 
means must rest upon a soundness which exists for 
higher reasons, and is supported by higher considera- 
tions than simply a regard for the letter of the law. 
It is one of the tests, no doubt, of the vitality and 
endurance of our Society, whether it is able to main- 
tain a body of members whose position is such that 
the administration of the discipline in their hands 
will command respect. 

The duty of the Society to its members, undoubt- 
edly, is the duty of the church to its flock, the duty 
of allto each, the duty of that strength which is 
gained by union of aim and effort to that weakness 
which is incurred by standing alone, by falling 
away, by wandering off. Those who climb the Alps, 
crossing deep “crevasses,” ascending dangerous 
heights, are all provided with the same means to 
secure their own safety, but they are, besides, bound 
together with a common rope. It may often be 
that as one suddenly slips, or breaks through a thin 
or treacherous place, the others brace themselves, 
and savehim. Not unlike this is the pastoral and 
disciplinary system of the Friends. All the meet- 
ing’s members are but human. Very much alike in 
their natures, differing not in kind, but in degree, 
they are yet oftenso placed that some may havea 
sure footing when others fall, some may hold fast 
when others slip, and the common rope which binds 
them all in a common body enables those who are 
safe to preserve those who are in danger. It isan 
illustration of the inter-dependency of the human 
family, a proof that man cannot live for himself, or 
by himself only. 


SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 

For Third month 13, 1892, Howard M. Jenkins pre- 
pared a paper on “The Duty of the Meeting to its Mem- 
bers,” the sub-head for the day being “ Disciplinary.” 

In the discussion which followed, it was remarked that 
the idea of inter-dependence between the meeting and its 
members was one of great beauty and value, and that both 
the Church and the individual gain by this method of re- 
ligious organization. 
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The next speaker approved the paper, and thought the 
Society of Friends both pastoral and patriarchal in its 
character, being also conservatively a democracy. 

The view was expressed that our individual actions in 
consonance with the principles given in the paper, will be 
our only substantial mode of helping our brethren. We 
need to feel and practice a greater freedom in giving ex- 
pression to our views in these assemblages. 

It was thought that the paper just read, taken in con- 
nection with those heretofore given, and prepared without 
any consultation on the part of the several writers, furn- 
ished strong evidence of the substantial and symmetrical 
character ef the Society, and of its capacity for meeting 
in a full and satisfactory manner all the proper demands 
of our membership upon it. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


JOEL BIRDSALL’S EASTERN VISITS. 


I REMAINED in Lincoln, Va., until the 14th of First 
month, spending the time in social intercourse and 
the attendance of meetings. Onthe evening of the 
14th we had an appointed meeting at Clark’s Gap 
station, six miles north-east from Lincoln, and on 
Seventh-day, the 16th, was present at the meeting of 
ministers and elders of Fairfax Quarter, held near 
Waterford, Va., also attended the First-day meeting, 
and the sitting of the quarterly meeting on Second- 
day. In all, the gospel stream flowed freely, and 
although the meetings were very small, they were 
felt to be seasons of refreshment. 

On the evening of Third-day, I had an appointed 
meeting among the colored people, which was well 
attended and a satisfactory occasion; at the mid- 
week meeting on Fourth-day I felt called to hand 
forth the word of encouragement to the few who 
met together to be faithful; if we do our duty the 
reward will be as freely and fully ours individually as 
though we were many. 

On Fifth-day I returned to Goose Creek and was 
present at their mid-week meeting; the attendance 
was small; I was led to exhort the few, to offer words 
of encouragements to others to attend meeting and 
throw in their lot with them, also to visit and re- 
visit the delinquents and urge them to return and 
fill up the vacant places, believing that such an effort 
if exerted in a loving spirit, could not fail of good 
results. On the following First-day the meeting was 
large. The language of Paul, “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus and be saved,” was presented as an exhorta- 
tion to live in obedience to the Father, of whom 
Jesus said,my meat and my drink is to do his will,— 
we are not to deify Jesus nor take anything from 
him that he claimed for himself as the Son sent 
of the Father. In the evening, in company with 
other Friends, held an appointed meeting at Hamil- 
ton in the Baptist house of worship. In this meet- 


| ing I was led to speak of Friends and their testi- 
| monies, and why they are called a peculiar people. 

| It closed under a precious covering of silence ; much 
| unity was expressed with the practical lesson con- 


veyed in the testimonies handed forth. 

On Fifth-day, the 28th, I was again with Friends 
of Lincoln. As I took my seat I was impressed with 
the language, “‘ We come arid we go, week after week, 
through each succeeding year.” For more than a cen- 





tury within those walls and the stone structure near 
by, Friends had thus gathered. The concern arose, 
“ How is it with us? Do we go as we came, like the 
door on its hinges?” The door by constant using 
becomes worn, and is not exactly as it was in the be- 
ginning. We are stronger or weaker in the Lord by 
the use we make of the opportunities afforded to wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth. 

Left Lincoln the next morning for Washington on 
my homeward journey. My heart was touched with 
sadness on leaving old friends and associations, but 
as other fields opened out for labor, peace again 
clothed my mind. On First-day I was with Friends 
in their meeting in Washington, which was large, 
strangers being present from New York and Phila- 
delphia. The occasion was deeply interesting and 
the welcome I received helpful and encouraging. 

On Second-day I returned to Philadelphia and on 
the following day, in company with my friend, C. E. 
Thomas, attended Concord Quarter, held at West 
Chester. This was a large meeting. Benjamin 
Nichols and wife, from Marietta Meeting, lowa, were 
among the visitors. Much testimony was handed 
forth. The business meeting was long but the life 
and interest were well maintained to the close. 

Fourth-and Fifth-days my friend, C. E. T. and I 
spent with the Friends of Abington, in their Quar- 
terly Meeting, which was also large. Isaac Hicks, of 
New York Yearly Meeting, was in attendance; Gos- 
pel labors from him and from other exercised minds 
brought the meeting into a deep spiritual baptism. 
The business followed and was conducted in much 
harmony. I felt to express regret that there was so 
little said upon the several subjects that came before 
the meeting, especially by the younger members, 
which was kindly received; the hope was expressed 
that more care would be given to this important duty 
in the future. On Fourth-day evening I had ah ap- 
pointed meeting in the Abington Friends’ School, in 
which I was led to speak of the temptations that as- 
sail us, and of the Father’s nearness, the checks and 
restraints he throws around us; and of the peace and 
joy he gives when we are able to resist the tempta- 
tion. 

At all these meetings I found many warm, genial 
friends, and kind tokens of hospitality, and on re- 
turning to Philadelphia the feeling was that it had 
been a profitable season. 

First-day morning, at Girard Avenue meeting, the 
all-sufficiency of God’s grace to enable us to over- 
come and stand accepted before him was presented, 
and, though we are often overtaken and fall, yet by 
the renewal of our efforts we will at last gain the 
victory, and the temptation will have no more power 
over us. In the afternoon, by previous appointment, 
religious service was held in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary,several Friends joining with me in the visit. It 
was an opportunity in which the love and forgive- 
ness of the Heavenly Father formed the subject of 
thought, and his nearness to the seeking soul is as 
truly felt here as in the outside world to those who 
trust in him and rely upon him; these he-will help 
to build up the true manhood. Evening meeting at 
Race street closed the services of the day, which had 
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been most satisfactory and encouraging throughout. 

Second-day, in company with S. T. Linville and 
her mother, a visit was made to the House of Refuge. 
I was much pleased with the order, neatness, and 
cleanliness of the Institution, as well as the instruc- 
tion the boys receive in useful labor and in the cul- 
ture of the mind. 

At 3 p. m. was again at Race street in attendance 
of the quarterly meeting of ministers and elders, 
which to me appeared to be a very large meeting. 
Isaac Wilson from Canada and otbers from neighbor- 
ing meetings were among those gathered. All seemed 
to realize the Father’s presence. 

Third-day the quarterly meeting was large. The 
spirit of praise and supplication brought a tendering 
influence over the large and interesting assembly, 
and the messages handed forth were close and 
searching. The hour for worship closed under the 
canopy of love, and before the business was entered 
upon the men adjourned to another room. With the 
unity of Friends, I paid a visit to women’s branch, 
my concern being to exhort them in their several 
relations to zealously labor to maintain the purity of 
their homes, the schools, and their various institu- 
tions; that the garden of the youthful heart be so 
fully planted with the Christian graces that no room 
will be found for the impure to get a foothold. 
Mothers were tenderly exhorted to be careful to 
have the first place in the confidence of the child. 

After a short silence I closed my labors in this 
part of the vineyard by taking leave of the Friends 
then gathered, which was responded to in the same 
spirit of Christian love. 

Fourth-day I left for my Western home, at which I 
arrived safely on Fifth-day afternoon, my heart filled 
with thankfulness for the many preservations I had 
experienced, and the kind friends I had met who so 
fully administered to every need in the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of my visit, and for the ever- 
guiding hand atal! times and seasons in my journey- 
ings to and fro in the Master’s vineyard. 

Owing to inclemency of weather 1 did not deem 
it prudent to visit within the limits of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting as set forth in my minute, at this time. 

Balbec, Jay Co., Ind. J.B. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 


“ THEE.” 


I suoutp like to present a word of protest against the 
apologetic attitude of Friends towards the use of 
thee in the nominative case. We use the word con- 
stantly in this way, and yet admit that it isungram- 
matical. A good deal might be said, I think, about 
the moral aspect of practicing that which we ac- 
knowledge to be wrong, even in so small a matter as 
a part of speech; but my present object is to set up 
a plea for the grammaticalness of thee as it is collo- 
quially used amongst us. 

We are so apt to regard grammar as a fixed thing, 
from whose authority there is no appeal, that it is 
well to call to mind the fact that grammarians do not 
make the language, but are simply recorders. It is 
their province to systematize it,and deduce principles 
of construction from the established usage of the 





time. However much purists may try to keep the 
speech of a people in accordance with certain set 
rules, new words and new forms of construction will 
creep in and supplant the old, and becoming estab- 
lished, our Websters and Lindley Murrays are finally 
obliged to admit the intruders to grammatical recog- 
nition. Change is a characteristic of every living 
language, as it is the characteristic of life every where, 
and though we may be reluctant to welcome the new 
growths,they are facts which we cannot escape unless 
ostrich-like, we hide our heads. This year’s gram- 
mar school graduate would be apt to laugh at a per- 
son who spoke of something as unpossible, but to the 
first translators of the English Bible the word was 
quite orthodox: just as they said writ where we say 
wrote, and be where we say are, and which where we 
say who, and his where we say its,—the last a most 
barbarously constructed word. If we want to 
imagine the feelings of a Sixteenth Century purist at 
the sound of i/s, I think we need only recall our own 
at hearing such words as our’n or your’n. The his- 
tory of our tongue in the last two or three centuries 
is full of instances of barbarisms and solecisms be- 
coming respectable members of the language, sim- 
ply becanse there was a vitality about them that 
overrode all pedantic opposition. But most instruc- 
tive of all to the Society of Friends, are the rise and 
progress of the pronoun you. This word, whose 
correctness as a nominative is now never questioned, 
was originally never used so. It was only properly 
employed exactly as thee is now authoritatively used ; 
that is, in the objective case. 

In the authorized version of the Bible the nomi- 
native form, I think, will always be found to be ye 
{the corresponding plural to thou) and if grammarians 
could have had their way ye would no doubt still be 
used where people now employ you. But there was 
at work in the speech of the people a power which 
scholars and academies could not control, and the em- 
ployment of you in the nominative gradually became 
universal. Now while this growth was going on in 
the plural number, a similar process, curiously enough, 
was busy substituting thee for thou in the singular 
and it is unquestionable merely because fashion aban- 
doned the use of the singular second person pronoun 
entirely that the modest thee of the Friends is so 
slightingly spoken of by modern grammarians. If 
the objective you becomes a grammatical nominative 
because the people choose to use it as a nominative, 
so it seems to me that the only educated people who 
make an habitual use of the second person pronoun 
in the singular, make thee a grammatical nominative 
by virtue of their custom. 

As to the other peculiarity of Friends’ speech, the 
use of a verb of the third person with a second per- 
son pronoun (as thee is, does, speaks, etc.), I must 
frankly confess I do not know what to say. Perhaps 
a study of English provincial speech would throw 
some light on this point; but the fact remains that 
in the speech of Friends we have a form of expres- 
sion that is consistently and habitually used by a 
great number of people—a form which has not been 
adopted fantastically, but which is a natural linguistic 
growth ; and it seems to me that it is entitled to 
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recognition just as much as the dialectic peculiarities 

of those Greek writers whose diction was at variance 

with the Attic standards. C. F.S. 
Philadelphia. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 13. 
FouRTH MONTH 38, 1892. 
THE WAY OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the wicked, nor standeth in the way of sin- 
ners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.— 

Psalm 1: 1. 

READ Psalm 1: 1-16. 

In the beautiful Psalm that forms the subject of our 
lesson, the author, who may have been king David, 
calls attention to the several conditions in the life of 
men in which the Divine blessing will be realized. 
He had in the eventful years of his own life experi- 
enced the joy and happiness of doing right, and he 
had also known the sorrow that follows a violation of 
the laws of God, and in what he wrote he most truly 
portrays his own experiences. It is because in the 
recital we see a picture of our own individual condi- 
tion, that we find it so full of instruction to us, though 
written scarcely less than three thousand years ago. 
We all know of the blessings that follow right ac- 
tions, and of the distress and unhappiness which re- 

sult from disobedience. 

Walketh not in the counsel of the wicked. The counsel 
or advice or persuasion of the wicked always leads 
away from obedience to the law of our being in 
some direction, and when one step is taken in the 
wrong path the next one is made easier, so that vio- 
lation succeeds violation,—sin is added to sin, until 
the “ seat of the scorner” is where at last he is found. 

The law of the Lord has several meanings as used 
in the Scriptures. It sometimes refers to the Mosaic 
law as a whole, and sometimes to portions of it, and 
again to the expressed will of God, laying stress upon 
its moral authority as teaching the truth and guiding 
in the right way. It isin this latter sense that the 
Psalmist uses it. 

On his law doth he meditate day and night. We un- 
derstand by this that the thoughts of those who de- 
light to do the will of God are in the direction of 
good; that all their desires are in harmony with 
whatever leads to goodness, to uprightness ; that no 
false or dishonorable thought will have a harbor in 
the heart, and no allurement will entice into paths 
that are destructive to the pure soul-life which brings 
the being into harmony with God. 

Like the chaff which the wind driveth away. This is 
in contrast with the figure of the tree planted by the 
streams which symbolizes the righteous, and we can 
ali see what a vivid picture is here presented; the 
well-watered, fruit-bearing tree, and the dry, worth- 
less chaff blown in every direction by the wind. 
Conditions comparable to both are seen in the lives 
of men and women all about us. Which do we rep- 
resent ? 

The way of the wicked shall perish. The great law 
of permanence of right, of the eternity of goodness 
is here proclaimed,—that which is wicked will not 
endure ; it comes to an end, it is not the condition in 
which the enduring things can exist. If we begin 
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with wrong and evil, we know that it must be rooted 
out, and destroyed before the soil of the heart is 
prepared to receive the seed of righteousness. 


TOPIC : GOOD COMPANY. 


The words of our lesson, which we may imagine 
were chanted in the temple service, suggest the less 
poetical but similar voice of Solomon: “ Enter not 
into the path of the wicked, and go not in the way of 
evil men. Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it and 
pass away. For they sleep not except they have 
done mischief; and their sleep is taken away unless 
they cause some to fall. For they eat the bread of 
wickedness, and drink the wineof violence. But the 
path of the just is as the shining light that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” We cannot 
evade the law by which we grow like those whom 
we admire. How important it is, then, that we 
choose for our companions those people, those books, 
and those thoughts which will call out the good that 
is in us, and lift us to higher heights. History fur- 
nishes many striking instances of moral downfall, 
caused by evil association, also of souls which were 
touched to upward impulse and incited to great 
achievement by force of some noble friendship. A 
modern writer shows how the Master’s followers were 
influenced more by the daily association and com- 
panionship with Him who went about doing good, 
than by any abstract principle of life which He 
taught them. “A few raw, unspiritual, uninspiring 
men were admitted to the inner circle of His friend- 
ship. The change began at once. Day by day we 
can almost see the first disciples grow. First there 
steals over them the faintest possible adumbration of 
His character, and occasionally, very occasionally, 
they do a thing, or say a thing, that they could not 
have done or said had they not been living there. 
Slowly the speli of His life deepens. As swallows 
who have found a summer, as frozen buds the spring, 
their starved humanity bursts into a fuller life. They 
do not know how it is, but they are different men. 
One day they find themselves like their Master going 
about doing good. They were not told to doit; it 
came to them to do it. But the people who watch 
them know well how to account for it—‘ They have 
been,’ they whisper, ‘ with Jesus.’” 

We cannot have that kind of companionship, but 
we can have a spiritual friendship as close and abid- 
ing, as we are faithful. We can seek the companion- 
ship of men and women who are trying to be His dis- 
ciples. We can try to win others to be His followers. 
“ Ye are my friends,” he said in those last days, ‘‘if 
ye do whatsoever I command you.” Shall we not 
more nearly as our days go on fulfil this condition, 
and be “not servants but friends?” Being filled 
with a measure of His spirit, reflecting a measure of 
His goodness, we may show to men that we too 
* have been with Jesus.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The reward of righteousness is made an incentive 
to duty throughout the whole of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. In the very earliest records we find it was 
said to Cain, “If thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
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accepted? and if thou doest not well, sin coucheth 
at the door.” 

As the ages rolled away, the distinction between 
the righteous and the wicked continued to be dwelt 
upon ; a formal observance of certain requirements 
took the place of a spontaneous uprising of the soul 
towards the great Dispenser of al! our blessings, and 
this led to a cold and lifeless worship entirely at vari- 
ance with the true thought which has its best exem- 
plification in a righteousness which claims no merit 
in the good work done, but rather feels that to do 
less would be unworthy of a being endowed with the 
capacity of doing so much. The reward that the 
chosen people believed would surely follow a right- 
eous life, became so associated with all their ideas of 
the Divine government, that the thought was current 
among them of questioning the uprightness of the 
man who suffered loss in property or had any ad- 
versity to befall him or his family. It was carried so 
far that we hear the disciples of Jesus querying of 
their master regarding the man who was born blind, 
Who did sin? 

As a reaction from this extreme we find the 
Christian church going to an equally untenable ex- 
treme, and making the life that is accepted of God 
to rest upon belief, taking little account of the daily 
walk and conversation. In the clearer understand- 
ing of our relations to God and to one another which 
the onward march of Christian progress is leading 
into, these beautiful expressions of the Psalmist so 
full of hope and cheer to the earnest seeker after the 
way of righteousness, are a very mine of wisdom. 
The one before us is believed to form the preface to 
the collection which follows. It is not ascribed to 
David though it may have been written by him as 
the one which follows it was, and both are be- 
lieved to have been placed in the beginning of the 
collection by Solomon for use in the temple worship. 
The Psalms are divided into five books. With few 
exceptions every Psalm in the first book (1-40) is 
ascribed to David and this opening psalm is one of 
those exceptions. 

The imagery of this Psaim pictures to us oriental 
life in its primitive simplicity, when men did not 
meet together to transact their business and then 
retire to spend their leisure in the seclusion of home, 
but gathered at the gates of the city, or at the en- 
trance of the village and there talked over the affairs 
of the place, and expounded the law, while the 
younger portion looked after the flocks, until the 
sunset hour turned their steps homeward. These 
associations, as our lesson infers, were not always 
such as brought peace and blessedness to the life, 
but the contrast is so plainly set forth, that we can 
all accept the conclusion, ‘‘The Lord knoweth the 
way of the righteous, but the way of the wicked 
shall perish.” 


Tou shalt always have joy in the evening if thou 
hast spent the day well.— Thomas a Kempis. 


ConTROL is serviceable only as it subserves liberty. 
The vine is trimmed that it may be trained to shoot, 
not that it may be obstructed or repressed of germ or 
stunted in its own development.—H. S. Carpenter. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE CHILDREN. 
[Extracts from an essay by Anna Cutler Paxson, of 
Upper Dublin, Montgomery Co., Pa., read at the Farmers’ 
Institute at Hatboro, Pa.] 

PassinG by all speculations as to their [the sexes’] 
relative endowments with intuition and reason, and 
all historic accounts of the evolution of woman from 
the condition of slave or plaything to that of com- 


panion and equal, parents of to-day are confronted | 
with momentous questions concerning their [chil- | 
dren’s] education and future, the circumstances that | 


surround them, and the period of civilization into 
which they have been born. The problem of the 
future of the sons gives comparatively little concern, 
provided they are endowed with health, intellectual 
power, and moral integrity. 


are few channels in the field of labor into which man 
cannot enter. 

But for the daughters! Looking out upon the 
complicated, nervous life of to-day, as it is lived both 
within the home and without; what problems, what 
vicissitudes, what dangers do we perceive surround- 
ing them! What anxieties fill the parents’ hearts as 
they contemplate the possibilities that the future 


may hold for them! How they plan to know how | 


best to fit themto meet that future which no par- 
ents’ love has the power to shield from sorrow, 
struggle, disappointment, loss, defeat. As the best 


beginning they are educated in all the learning of 
the schools; they are sent to college; they become 


linguists, musicians, artists. The significance of per- 
sonal appearance is recognized, and they are en- 
couraged to pay attention to all those adornments of 
dress and person that are consistent with womanly 
refinement and dignity. 


faithful son of some other parents offers his love and 
hand, and that love is reciprocated, we think that 
the problem is solved, and we say the normal des- 
tiny of a young woman is apparently accomplished 
when she becomes the wife of the man who loves 
her, and whom she loves. But we still have that 


secure for her the continuance of happy and favor- 
ing circumstances of life and love and home. 

A hasty observation of life shows us all around 
daughters tenderly reared, forced from the shelter of 
home, and love of parents, and compelled to struggle 
for their own bread and shelter, and perhaps, too, 
for others depending upon them. 


and women from home to become the bread-winners 
for themselves and their children, our impulse is to 
call it an evil and to regard it as one of the saddest 
misfortunes of our modern civilization. But after 


consideration suggests that, in connection with the 


changing condition of home, social, and industrial | 


life, this may not be an unmitigated evil. 
A consideration of the effects upon the workers 


themselves, under these new conditions, cheers our | 


hearts and inspires hope for their future. Compar- 
ing the state of the girl or woman who every morn- 


“An open field anda ! go forth every morning to special money-earning 


fair fight is most that is asked for them,” for there | 





If, while the bloom of | 
youth is still fresh upon the cheek, the good and | 
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ing goes forth to cheerful labor, at some occupation 
for which she has qualified herself, and for which she 


| will be paid, with her, who in the face of misfortune 


and necessity simply shrinks, and cowers, and weeps, 


| and looks around for some one to lean upon, our admi 


ration, and commendation, and congratulations at 
once go forth tothe braver worker. Adjusting a little 
more carefully the spectacles of conservatism through 
which we have so long looked at the problem of work 
and wages for the daughters, we begin to see in the 
world of outside organized industry into which they 


| are being irresistibly drawn, many encouraging and 


even hope-inspiring indications. Considering the 
cases of moderately well educated young women, who 
now, in cities and villages the civilized world over, 


work, what do we find in all the higher occupations ? 
Generally bright, cheerful faces ; neatness and dainti- 
ness of attire and person; modest, self-respecting 
manners; faithful industry and comfortable re- 
muneration. 

We find that into whatever department of the 
world’s work the better educated daughters have en- 


| tered, their surroundings have mostly been made re- 


fined and pleasant, and as a result of their entrance 
upon these occupations, all manner of unsightly fur- 
nishings and of untidiness, as well as rude and pro- 
fane talk, have been banished from places of busi- 
ness, much to the advantage of the brother workers. 

We should be poor readers and interpreters of so- 
cial progress did we not observe that the constant as- 
sociation of men and women everywhere among the 
ordinarily intelligent class, throughout all the ranks 
of organized industry, has accorded her that quiet 
unobtrusive respect which is the truest sign of moral 
health. What strength and fibre have such associa- 
tions put into delicate bodies and shrinking hearts. 
And after overcoming the first chill of contact with 


| these realities, the young girl or woman forced to 


earn her own living has discovered her own powers 


| and has found her place in the world of work with 


all its compensations of money remunerations, per- 


| sonal independence, and power of self-support, with 
left to desire which we cannot attain, the power to | 


its release from the fear of possible impending pov- 
erty and want that poisons the lives of so many, who 
among us is not ready to declare the result well 
worth the struggle ? 

We may also consider the future from a directly 
opposite point of view. After the severe strain of 


| the latter years of school life, the young folks mostly, 
: | and rightly, enjoy a period of rest. 
Looking upon the necessity that forces young girls | 


During this time 
the gayeties of society and the round of entertain- 
ments provided for them by their friends, fill their 
days and their hearts to the exclusion of questions 
of deeper import that lie just before them. No pe- 


| riod of family life is more interesting than this, when 
the first shrinking contemplation a calmer and closer | 


the young people are of an age to enjoy the innocent 
pleasures of society life, to rejoice in freedom from 
care, and in opportunities to come and go, to enter- 
tain and be entertained. But let a few years of this 
kind of life pass, and thoughtful, educated children 
will begin to have a new consciousness forced upon 
them—a consciousness that comes sooner or later 
to every intelligent human being—of the necessity 
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of having some purpose in life, some work to do, to 
insure contentment and happiness. 

Our children must be educated to be independent, 
self-sustaining workers. The necessity is not more 
imperious for those who must earn their own living, 
than it is for those who spend weary hours in homes 
of comfort and wealth and who sit with hungry 
hearts, longing for some worthy aim to come into 
their lives and fill them. Conscious of the powers 
that through exercise might be made to bless them- 
selves and the world, some, out of respect for the 
conventionalities by which society surrounds them, 
too often a!low these powers to rust and decay, others, 
ere it is too late, have broken the fettering conditions 
and made for themselves a place in the world of ac- 
tion. How well Whittier understood the needs of 
those aspiring souls when he wrote: 

* Better to stem with heart and hand 

The roaring tide of life, 

Than lie unmindful on the flowery strand 


Of God's occasions floating by 


“ Better with naked nerve to bear 
The needles of the 


Than in the 


goading air 


lap of sensuous ease for 


re 
The Godlike power to do, the Godlike aim to know.” 


Do we fear for our children the vicissitudes and 
reverses of life? Then let us prepare them to meet 
those reverses. Let us educate them in all the learn- 
ing of the schools. Secure for them health and 
strength of body by careful physical training. Ex- 
plain to them the necessity of physical and mental 
exercise, and teach them to regard useful, rewarding 
work as the necessity and the blessing of their lives. 
Teach them to honor work, and while cultivating all 
the finer endowments and faculties of their natures 
let us seek to find out in what direction their special 
talent lies, and by careful training fit them to take a 
high and useful and remunerative place among men. 


Ir a man be overtaken ina fault, restore such a 
one, in the spirit of meekness ; considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted.—New Testament. 


A sense of dullness always betrays something 
wrong within him who feels it. He may be sick and 
need a physician ; he may be idle and need employ- 
ment; he may be narrow-minded and need broaden- 
ing; he may be selfish and need arousing to generous 
impulses and lofty purposes. Whatever be the mat- 
ter, let him be sure it is in himself, not in the place 
where he lives, or the people with whom he is 
thrown. Everything in life is interesting ; only he 
has not found it out—not taken the trouble to ob- 
serve or tosympathize. Assoon as he does this, as soon 
as he goes out of himself and hastens to act and to give 
instead of waiting to be acted upon and to receive, 
dullness flies away and life is full of hope, earnest- 
ness,and interest. Does he find his work monoto- 
nous, his town sluggish, his friend apathetic, his 
evening tiresome ? Then let him set to work instantly 
to animate and brighten them; the effort itself will 
always bring success. It is not a burden, to be borne 
with resignation ; it is a token of something wrong, 
to be corrected with promptness.— Phila. Ledger. 
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THE GROWTH OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
Tue question is raised, at times, whether the larger 
of the schools under Friends’ charge have not out- 
grown the desirable limit, and become so much 
schools for the children of non-Friends as to cease to 
serve their original and essential purpose. It is 
pointed out that Friends’ children are usually a mi- 
nority, and in some a very small minority, of the 
whole attendance, and the apprehension is expressed 
that the desire to build upa great institution, and 
make a business success, may take the place of the 
true reason for establishing sucb schools. 

There are some plain rules in regard to these 
matters. lt is obvious that the first necessity is to 
keep the schools faithfully to the Friends’ standards. 
They must be distinctly identified with the principles 
which we profess,—so much so that the difference 
between them and other schools may be readily seen. 
How this is to be done, we cannot here fully consider, 
but obviously one of the marks is the attendance 
upon mid-week meeting, where this is practicable, and 
where such meetings are regularly held. The re- 
quirement of this attendance is occasionally called 
in question, but we believe that experience of it, 
under the direction of teachers in sympathy with 
Friends (and a teacher unsympathetic with our So- 
ciety should have no place in our schools), is uni- 
formly to the effect that the influence of it is good, 
and that the scholars themselves come to realize that 
itisso. If it have no other effect it is at least a dis- 
cipline, and, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
the discipline of life is salutary. 

If, then, we keep the schools in good faith in touch 
with Friends’ standards, there can be no valid objec- 
tion to their increase as time goes on, and there are 
valid reasons why they must have a growth of some 
sort,—if not change in numbers, at least in efficiency, 
in teaching power, in equipment, in conveniences, in 
pleasurable and healthy surroundings. The main 
reason is that nothing can stand still. What does 
not go forward goes backward. What does not 
add begins to lose. To cease to grow is to begin 
to decay. Our Friends’ schools are subject to this 
law of being, and the committees and others inter- 
ested in them must keep it in mind. Whenthe time 
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comes for a new building, or an addition, or new 
desks, or better apparatus, or improved text-books, or 
more teachers, or an advance of salaries, or some 
other of the many steps which time may suggest, 
there ought to be a ready appreciation that the pro- 
priety of these is to be determined not by a narrow 
rule of objecting to all progress, but by an open- 
minded consideration whether the suggested need is 
really called for now, as part of a wise and consistent 
policy of development. It must be remembered in 
such a case that a good school, advancing at all be- 
yond the rudiments of education, cannot now be 
maintained with asmall number of children. Where 
the children of Friends are comparatively few, yet 
where the community will appreciate and support a 
Friends’ school, and will send to it children who 
may be readily accepted as pupils, it is plainly the 
wise course to build up the school, and make it as 
good as possible, by the help of this increase of num- 
bers. If we adhere to the primary rule,—that it is to 
be a Friends’ school,—this course is safe, and its prac- 
tical wisdom can hardly be doubted by any who are 
familiar with the present status of education. 


Tue Index and Title-Page of the volume of last 
year (1891) was printed some weeks ago, and sent 
out. If any who desire to bind have not received it, 
we shall cheerfully forward one, upon notice. 


Tue Committee appointed last year, by the Yearly 
Meeting (Philadelphia) to consider and report upon 
a plan of organizing the work of the Philanthropic 
Committees, in connection with tae same labor in the 
other yearly meetings, met on Seventh-day last, and 
adopted the report of a sub-committee which had had 
the subject in charge. In substance the plan is to 
constitute the present committees on Temperance, 
Indians, and Colored People, a general committee on 
philanthropic labor, to have in charge also the sub- 
jects of Peace and Arbitration, and Improper Litera- 
ture. 


BIRTHS. 

POSTLETHWAITE At 
month 10, 1892, to Clarence E 
waite, a daughter 


Third 


Postleth- 


Virginia, 
and Charlotte L. 
who has been named Edna. 


Roanoke, 


MARRIAGES. 
JESSUP—BROWN.—At the bride’s 
parents, on the 25th of Second month, 1892, under the care 
of Chester Monthly Meeting, Charles B., son of George W 
and Esther A. Jessup, to Clara R., 


residence of the 


daughter of Charles L. 
and Catharine R. Brown, all of Cinnaminson, N. J. 

STAPLER—KENDERDINE.—With the approbation 
and under the care of Makefield Monthly Meeting, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, in Newtown, Bucks county, 
Pa., on Third month 15, 1892, 
Thaddeus S. and Lizzie H. Kenderdine, and Eugene Stapler, 
of Edgewood, Bucks county. 


Ruth B., only daughter of 


DEATHS. 
ATKINSON.—At Mullica Hill, N. J., Third month 16, 
1892, Elizabeth B., wife of George T. Atkinson, in her 78th 
year; a member of Woodstown Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
ATKINSON.—Third month 22, 1892, in Upper Dublin, 
Montgomery county, Pa., Thomas Atkinson, in the 80th 
year of his age ; a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 
BUNKER.—At Rochester, a 3. ‘on 
First-day, Third month 6, Robert Bunker, aged 71 
years ; a member of Rochester Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
Having lived a pure, blameless, and Christian life, he was 
beloved by all who knew him. 
CLENDENON,.—Third 1892, 


denon, in his 79th year; a member of the monthly meeting 


Monroe county, 


1892, 


month 15, Joshua Clen- 


held at Green street, Philadelphia 
LAWS.—In Plainfield, N. J., 
Margaret R 


Third month 17, 1892, 


Laws, widow of the late Thomas Laws, and 


sister of Abel V. Shotwell, of Rahway, in the 80th year of 


her age; an elder of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting. 
LEWIS, SMITH. 


First 


Rahway and 
In Chesterhill, Morgan county, Ohio, 
Rachel A. 


on the 14th of the same month, 


month 10, 1892, suddenly, of la grippe, 


Lewis, in her 57th year ; and 
Susanna Smith, wife of Humphrey Smith, and sister of the 
former. 

of Samuel 


were daughters ind Sarah Lewis, and 


Lundy. Susanna leaves five sons and 
Though these 


y were in principle and 


of Benjamin 
friends were not members 
testimony in sym- 


mrofe ssion. 


pathy with our | 


MASTERS.—At Palm Beach, Florida, Third month 20, 
1892, Phebe Willits, wife of David Masters. 

THATCHER.—At the residence of his daughter, Eliza- 
beth R. Palmer, Philade Iphi: , Third month &, 1892, John W. 
Thatcher, in his 87th year; mthly meet- 
ing of Friends held at Green Street, Philadelphia 
llth, from Middletown me¢ 
ware county, Pa 

WALL.—At the residence of his son-in-| 
Clearfield « 


a member of tl 
Inter- 


ment on the ting-house, Dela- 


iw, S. L. Kes- 


ter, near Pennville, yunty, Pa., on the 2Ist of 
Second month, 1892, Reuben Wall, ag years, 4 months, 
and 4 days; a valued member and Branch 
Monthly Meeting. 

his estimable 


Friend was the last but one of a large 


pioneer family who made this vicinity their home at an early 


date. He 


, 
care, and j 


was endowed with strong faculties of caution, 


idgment ; was calm, patient, and cheerful during 


his illness, (which was dropsy), and seemed resigned and de- 
sirous to be taken to that better home. He leaves behind a 
record of good acts, and the effect of his life still lives in his 
posterity, and associates, a monument to his memory, and an 
N. M 


At his home, Newberry, York county, 


influence to truth and righteousness. 

WICKERSHAM. 
Pa., of 
month, 1892, Joseph Wickersham, son of John and Rebecca 


lingering illness (lung trouble), on the 28th of Second 
Wickersham, who had been members of Friends’ Meeting at 
leaving an 
invalid widow and a number of grown children. A distant 


relative of the late J. P. Wickersham, of Lancaster, Pa. 


Garettson, Newberry, aged nearly 53 years ; 


Many traveling Friends may recall the hospitality of his 
home so frankly extended, and the intelligent interest he 
manifested in all the affairs of life. Especially in matters of 


education his services were invaluable; having been a 


teacher in earlier life, he appreciated its importance, and 
ever labored to advance the intellectual as well as the mate- 
rial interests of the community. Possessed of a strong, vig- 


orous mind he was often chosen to do business involving 


| great responsibility, and he conscientiously filled these posi- 
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tions of trust to the satisfaction of all concerned. Always 
an advocate of temperance principles, his voice was invaria- 
bly against the use of all intoxicating liquors. 
os Va 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
THERE is pending in the House of Representatives in 
Washington a bill of much interest to Friends, 
House bill, No. 6.652, to abolish the punishment of 
death and substitute therefor imprisonment for life. 
It was introduced by Hoa. N. M. Cartis, a Represen- 
tative in Congress from St. Lawrence county, N. Y., 
on the 29th ult.,and referred to the Committee on 


the Judiciary. It is a bill of but two sections, and is 
as follows: 


A BILL to abolish the punishment of death and substi- 
tute therefor imprisonment for life 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of 
the United States 


of America in Congress assembled, That any 
person convicted of an offense to which the punishment of 
death is now affixed by the laws of the United States shall 
be sentenced to imprisonment at hard labor for the term 
of his or her natural life. 

Sec. 2. That the punishment of death prescribed for 
the violation of any provision of the United States statutes 
is hereby abolished, and all laws and parts of laws incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed. 
I will not now comment at length upon the im- 
portance of the measure. It proposes to abolish capi- 
tal punishment within the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Government, and thus, if it becomes a law, 
will also be a precedent of great practical value for 
the various States of the Union. In a letter from 
Washington, dated the 10_h inst., General Curtis, the 
author of the bill 
me: 


, who is my persona! friend, writes 


I was given a g by the 
ls Moruing upon my Bill, and am very we 


th 
tl 
the attention 


my remarks have | 


upport mot 
support a moti 


pnort 
port 


General Curtis has been for several years an ac- 
tive, influential member of the New York Legisla- 
ture, and as the result of his efforts the last Assem- 
bly passed a bill to abolish the death penalty in the 
State of New York, but it failed to pass the Senate. 
Though a military man, he became convinced by his 
experience in the war of the impropriety, the cru- 
elty and injustice, and of the utter inadequacy of 
capital punishment as a deterrent for the crime of 
murder. He made an able and very effective ad- 
dress on the subject in support of his bill in the 
New York Legislature of last year, and is at present 
engaged in the preparation of a book which will be 
published at an early day, and will deal with it elab- 
orately and thoroughly. 

I wish especially, through the lNTELLIGENCER AND 
JoURNAL, to call the attention of Friends, and other 
opponents of capital punishment, in all parts of the 
country, to the pending bill in Congress, and to sug- 
gest action in its behalf, by way of petitions from all, 
and perhaps deputations from some of our represen- 
tative committees, and from Friends’ Union for Phil- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


anthropic Labor, which has a standing committee on 
the subject, of which our friend, John L. Thomas, of 
Pendleton, Indiana, is chairman. 

Let us do what we can to codperate in this timely 
and praiseworthy effort to abolish as a ghastly rem- 
nant of barbarism, the inhuman death penalty. 


Aaron M. Powe... 
New York, Third month 14, 1892. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 
THe regular meeting of the Association was held on 
the 14th inst., the programme for the evening being 
(1) a paper on The Spiritual Awakening of Thomas 
Story, and (2) a letter from John D. MacPherson, of 
Washington, to the Association. 

After the usual routine business, a member of 
the Library Committee requested that each member 
of the Association assist in advertising the fact of the 
opening of the Library at Race street in the 
evenings. The paper, prepared by Chas. F. Saunders, 
on “The Spiritual Awakening of Thomas Story,” was 
read by Emma Waln, and proved most enjoyable. 
Thomas Story was born in 1662, and was intended by 
his father for the study of law, so was educated in 
the arts of fencing and music, “ by which,” he says, 
“my mind was greatly drawn out and too much 
alienated from those beginnings of solidity which I 
had once known,” and “the exercise of which oc- 
casioned an acquaintance and society not profitable 
to religion.” Later he went into the country to pur- 
sue his studies,so his mind returned to its former 
state and search after truth. Habitually a religious 
thinker, he attended services of various sects, among 
them Friends, but was not much impressed by the 
latter, thinking them merely ‘“‘ an honest, innocent, 
well-meaning sect.” Removing tothe city of Carlisle 
he again saw the forms of the Establisbed Church, 
and became more and more dissatisfied, concluding 
tinally that the “ world was altogether ignorant of 
the Lord, knowing only some historical and tradi- 
tional hints concerning him.” At length, in 1689, he 
received an individual convincement, through no 
outside influence, but through his own prayers and 
“the Lord’s power.” For about two years Story did 
not attend at any public worship; like the prophet 
of old, he “ thought he had been alone, and al! Israel 
had departed from the Lord.” Suddenly, one day he 
was possessed with a desire to enquire further con- 
cerning the principles of Friends, and upon investi- 
gation found them to be the same as his own; from 
that time, for nearly fifty years, his fortunes were 
joined with those of the despised sect. 

The interest of the account lies in the fact that 
Thomas Story was brought independently to the 
same convictions already held by Friends for up- 
wards of forty years, although their existence was al- 
most unknown to him. 

Robert M. Janney then read the letter from John 
D. MacPherson. Opening with an account of the 
gradual decrease of Friends in Washington and its 
vicinity, no large meeting having gathered there 
since the early 30’s, Friend MacPherson offered what 
in his opinion is a possible cure for such a process of 
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declension, and advocated the introduction of Scrip- 
ture readings in our meetings for worship ; suggest- 
ing the meetings be commenced half an hour earlier 
to give opportunity for such, and that the readings 
be prescribed by a committee appointed by the 
yearly meeting, and that the Ten Commandments, 
together with the commandments added by Jesus, 
be read every week. He expressed his feeling that 
no sect could be supported by a ministry alone; and 
instanced the Jewish synagogue, maintained steadily 
nearly 2,500 years on Scriptural readings and lay 
teachings. 

At the close of the paper its suggestions were 
quite freely discussed. It was thought by several 
that its conclusions were hardly well drawn; and 
that it would be unFriendly to introduce set readings 
into our religious meetings. The First-day schools 
and the Conferences, like those now held at Race 
street, are meeting the issue in a better way; and 
the desire was expressed that the Conferences should 
be introduced into the smaller meetings. Our present 
effort to disseminate ministry, by visiting committees 
to small meetings, seems a better solution of the 
problem. It was said that we cannot be too careful 


to maintain our present custom of waiting upon the 
Spirit ; and that the failing in the ministry has been 
due to the unfaithfulness of those called, their un- 
willingness in the small beginnings to bear ad- 
verse criticism, and not to the system itself. The 
First-day schools are promoting the needed activity 
in the rank and file, and are already embodying 


much of the best of the proposition ; but their work 
may be yet more broadened. Our business meetings 
are still held just as they were before the starting of 
the First-day schools, but what is needed is that the 
hour of holding them should be changed, so that the 
younger members, whose interest has been awakened, 
may attend. The adoption of Friend MacPherson’s 
proposition, it was said, would be a substitution of 
the outward for the inward observance we have al- 
Ways striven to maintain. 


Robert M. Janney, Margaret P. Howard, Thos. M. | 


Speakman, Samuel E. Griscom, Wm. W. Biddle, 
Chas. Paxson, David L. Lukens, and Isaac Roberts 
took part in the discussion. The meeting adjourned 
to meet Fourth month 11, 1892. SECRETARY. 
FIVE QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN NEW YORK. 
Westbury Quarterly Meetiag, which is for Friends 
of New York City and those on Long Island, with 
the Monthly Meeting of Cornwall, (which is some 


fifty miles north of the city, on the west side of the | 


Hudson river), convened in the city, in the meeting- 
house at 16th street and Rutherford Place, on the 
30th of First month, being attended by a fair propor- 
tion of the members, and also a number from other 
quarterly meetings on a committee of the Yearly 
Meeting, and Isaac Wilson, of Ontario, Benjamin F. 
Nichols and wife, from Iowa, and a Friend from 
Pennsylvania who had been engaged during the 
month in visiting Friends belonging to New York 
Monthly Meeting. The meeting was solidly satisfac- 
tory, the business transacted in the harmony becom- 
ing our profession. 
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Purchase Quarterly Meeting was held at Purchase, 
the 3d of Second month. The Meeting for Ministers 
and Elders the day before was not large, some being 
prevented attending by inability. The prevalence of 
“ grippe ” had its effect in causing persons of delicate 
health to remain at home. This meeting, besides 
those belonging was attended by Isaac Wilson, R. H., 
and a few from other parts. Next day the general 
meeting was somewhat smaller than usual. I. Wil- 
son, R. 8. Haviland, and Justus Haviland had gone 
to a funeral in Dutchess county. The meeting was a 
satisfactory one, the usual business being transacted 
in unity and forbearance to each other. Fifth-day 
the public meeting was larger, a nunber not members 
attending. Communications were made by Isaac 
Wilson and others, and Friends separated with the 
feeling that the meeting had been a profitable one. 

Stanford Quarterly Meeting was held at Crum 
Elbow on the 12th of Second month. The Meeting 
for Ministers and Elders the day before was small, 
the weather being unpleasant. This Quarterly is 
composed of two monthly meetings about eighty 
miles apart, and in inclement season few from the 
Northern Meeting are able to be present. The Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders was made up of one wo- 
man Friend and five men, with Justus Haviland from 
Plainfield, N. J., and R. Hatton of Pennsylvania, but 
was a comfortable meeting. The general quarterly 
gathering was not large, but a number of Friendly 
neighbors attended the fore part, and when they re- 


| tired about a dozen women and twenty men re- 


mained, and the usual business was properly gone 
through. Some visitors were present, as John 
Stringham from New York, (though not a member 
here), Justus Haviland, Shotwell Powell of Ontario, 
Co., N. Y., a man of 85, but lively and active, and R, 
Hatton participating. The day was stormy, with 


| squalls of snow and strong winds. 


Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting convened 
at Easton, (which is about thirty miles north of 
Albany), on the 17th of Second month. It nominally 
has three monthly meetings: Granville, about 27 
miles further north; Saratoga, 12 miles west, and 
very nearly extinct, having only about twenty-eight 
members, including minors; and Easton. No meet- 
ing for ministers and elders was held at this time, 
only Granville having elders. The weather was cold, 
the mercury about zero in the morning, yet the 
morning meeting was pretty well attended, about 


| twenty of each sex remaining to the business part. 


Next day was very cold, about 12° below zero, but 
bright and little wind, so the house was nearly filled, 
I. Wilson and wife, and R. H. being among them. 
It is hoped that the meeting was to the encourage- 
ment of some. 

Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting was held at Al- 
bany the 22d of Second month, but was smaller than 
usual, so much sickness prevailing. At the Select 
Meeting on Seventh-day 20, several from other places 
were present, including George and Mary Reynolds, 
and William Angell of Stanford Quarterly Meeting, 
Isaac and Ruth Wilson, of Ontario, and R. Hatton ; 
and about six of their own members, one of them a 
woman Friend. On First-day morning the house 
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was well occupied by an intelligent audience, who at- 
tentively listened to I. Wilson, and again at the even- 
ing meeting. The general qnarterly meeting was 
small, but measurably to satisfaction ; only thirty-five 
or forty members present, of whom about fifteen 
were men. This meeting is composed of Friends 
mostly residing south and west of Albany, on the 
west side of the Hudson, some of their meetings 
being eighteen to twenty miles from Albany. 

The last four named quarterly meetings (with 
the exception of Purchase), are small in the number 
of members, and are all held with open shutters, or 
men and women jointly, which appears proper to 
their situation. All have some valuable members, 
yet too great remissness is observable in some. 

Rn. &. 
BALTIMORE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This meeting, lately heldin Baltimore, was felt to 
be a profitable season by many who were there 
gathered. The meeting for ministers and elders, 
held on Seventh-day, the 9th inst., was quite well 
attended, and the ability to be present of a number 
of the older members of that body was felt to bea 
cause of thankfulness. The welcome presence of 
several Friends from other meetings was also ac- 
knowledged. Encouragement and comfort were 
extended in the language of the Divine Master: 
“Fear not little flock, 
pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” Feeling and 
impressive allusion was made to the devout charac- 
ter and reverent manner of our earlier Friends, and 
the suggestion arose whether we were willing to 
present ourselves in the same humble, reverential 
way. The reading and answering of the queries 
served to present the members of this body as en- 
deavoring to lead lives comporting with the dignity 
of the station to which they are called and appointed 
and properly discharge the important duties de- 
volving upon them. 

Tne exercises of the classes attending the First- 


day school on First-day morning were of an interest- | 


ing and instructive character. 

Temperance seemed to be somewhat of a special 
subject for the day, and Dr. O. E. Janney delivered 
an address on some of the effects of alcohol, earn- 
estly exhorting to abstain from all indulgence of the 
appetite for it, that it may never fasten its enduring 
and destructive hold upon us. 

The public meeting for worship on First-day 
morning was large,—and the character of the Chris- 
tian religion was clearly and forcibly presented, pro- 
ceeding from the declaration of Paul: “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
This power being manifest within us was clearly 
shown to be sufficient for our preservation from de- 
filement in this life, and to secure our salvation. 
The subsequent spoken exercises were on the same 
line of teaching, this being the manner of acquaint- 
ance with God that brings life eteraal. 

The evening meeting for worship, and that on 
Second-day morning, though not large were profit- 
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for it is the Father’s good | 


at this time is not large,—embracing but little beside 
the reading and answering of three of the queries,— 
(1st, 2d, and 9th). The answers to these present the 
membership of the four monthly meetings compos- 
ing the quarter, as maintaining a good degree of 
Christian fellowship, with small infractions of the 
order. A committee appointed in Ninth month, 1890, 
for the consideration of some proposed changes of 
discipline, being prepared to report at this time, and 
recommending the consideration of their report in 
in joint-session, it was agreed to. The report dis- 
closed that way did not open for the committee to 
recommend much change in important particulars, 
and after quite afull and free discussion of it, with 
some small alterations in the reading, it was adopted. 
As it will come up for consideration at our next yearly 
meeting, it is perhaps not needful to publish at this 
time. 

As some of the proposed changes involved sub- 
jects deemed of vital importance by some of our 
members, a feeling of deep thankfulness was felt and 


expressed that we had been enabled to conduct the 


consideration of them in a forbearing Christian 


| spirit, and that the conclusion reached may unite us 


more closely together; and also the hope that the 


| future may develop no desire for any further chang- 


ing for a long time to come. H. 


—A Friend writing from Baltimore, under date of 


| Third month 20:h, says: “I have just come from 


meeting, which was a truly favored one. J. J. Cor- 
nell preached and afterwards appeared in supplica- 
tion. I have rarely heard better preaching—if I 
ever did—than I[ did to-day. The prayer was most 
earnest and the appeal for strength and help to stand 


against and overcome temptation, and to uphold and 


do what is right, was very affecting. He is surely do- 


ing a good work here. Our meetings are large and 
there is a great deal of interest manifested and more 


| of a devotional spirit observable.” 


| as it comes to us as nearly perfect as we can. 





{ 
| 


—A Friend at Cardington, Ohio, at the close of a 
business letter, Third month 14, says : “ Our meeting 
still keeps gaining in interested attendance, averag- 
ing about thirteen during the winter, and gaining in 
numbers as spring approaches. The First-day School 
has not missed a session, and bids fair to grow, as we 
have more favorable weather.” 


Ovr life is not given to us all in one piece; it is 
broken up into little days. And the only way there- 
fore to make our life beautiful is to make each day 
To 
make a day pleasing to God we must fillit with the 
doing of his will, not our own. If we do our own 
will, not asking God for guidance, no matter how 
good the things may seem to be in themselves, they 
may not be just the things he wanted us to do. 
Therefore the only true secret of a beautiful day is 


to get God’s will inthe morning and follow it each 


hour. It is said of Elizabeth Fry that every morn- 
ing of her life after she became a Christian her first 
thought when awaking was a little prayer: ‘‘ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do to-day?” Thus be- 


able seasons of instruction. The usual amount of | ginning and thus living she made all her life one of 


business claiming the attention of the quarter held 


sweet consecration to the Master.—Exzchange. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA ] 

PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Roaps well nigh impassable might have seemed a 
barrier to Friends desiring to attend Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting at West Liberty, Iowa, Third 
month 5, but the heart was cheered, on assembling, 
to see sO many representatives from the meetings 
which compose the Quarter, and the zeal which 
could overcome obstacles was manifested in the trans- 
action of the business of the meeting. Abel Mills 
and his wife, of Blue River Quarter, Illinois, were 
very cordially received, and their labors appreciated 
by the meetings. 

Some time since one of the preparative meetings 
of ministers and elders reported its situation as be- 
ing so weakened by age and infirmity as to be unable 
to hold some of its meetings. A request was sent to 
the quarterly meeting asking that additional mem- 
bers be appointed to such meetings. The request was 
complied with, and the presence of the newly ap- 
pointed members was reported as strengthening and 
encouraging. 

The answers to the queries evinced an increasing 
care to instruct our families in the principles and 
testimonies of our Society. A solemnity pervaded 
the meeting during the presentation of the thought 
of our individual responsibility in attempting to 
hold our meetings. This was followed by the idea 
that not alone to numbers, but to the power of the 
Spirit, must we look for profitable meetings. 

At the close of the meeting of ministers and el- 
ders the quarterly meeting assembled. Early in the 
sitting our attention was called to the thought that 


nothing short of a knowledge of the Father and the | 


Son can constitute a true Christian. When we have 


transgressed we know we have chosen the things of | 


death for our lot,and we can never come to the 
Father but through the Son, for God gave him that 
we might be restored to the primitive state. Through 
the willingness of the soul to obey God shall we be 
made new creatures. Another said: We have as- 
sembled for a great and noble purpose. What have 
we gained since last we met? One has gained a 
farm, one herds, one offices, or many friends, but 
have we gained the smile of our heavenly Father? 
Have we been living under this influence? If not, 
’tis not our Maker’s fault. We are older and have 
either progressed or gone farther away. No matter 
what our business has been, there has been capacity 
to comprehend God. It is the value we place on 
coming to God which characterizes our zeal. Who 
pulls one down pulls down himself. 


and others will see it in our lives. 

Entering upon the business of the meeting the 
clerks were in their places, and representatives all 
answered to their names. Reports showed the 
finances of the meeting in good condition, the funds 
required at this time for yearly meeting stock being 
ready to be forwarded. A committee was appointed 
to prepare a petition to the State Legislature, asking 
that they make no change in our present Prohibitory 
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We can only | 
know we have gained a Saviour by the way we live, | 





law. This was to be signed and forwarded by the clerk 
on behalf of the meeting. An evening meeting was 
held, which, considering the inclement weather, was 
well attended, and was thought to be a profitable 
occasion. 

On First-day morning the room was filled with 
an attentive audience. The power, nature, and ap- 
plication of the Gospel were unfolded to us. The 
gospel is good tidings; the gospel is Truth; Truth 
underlies all creation. The power of the gospel 
enables us to say we know, not conjecture, the truths 
which have been revealed to us. It is able to do for 
us all we would have it do. It is necessary we 
should place ourselves at the door of the gospel in 
order to reap the benefits of it. The nature of the 
gospel is love. Its application is creating a heaven 
within us. 

We were told by another that it is not alone from 
the vocal ministry that good comes to us. People 
have assembled all overthe land to worship, which 
is a cause of rejoicing. Beautiful sermons may be 
preached, but unless they meet the witness in our 
hearts, there is nothing in it for us. The Psalmist 
exclaimed: “I have been young and now am old, 
yet bave I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging bread.” We see in the natural world 
that this is not the case. We inquire, What is right- 


| eousness? Not charity or belonging to Caurch. 


Righteousness is right living, and will reach out into 
the temporal and physical life. If one will not be 
forsaken he must use his abilities, must educate him- 
self todo his business properly, must educate his 
children in the same way. Let us see if it is not 


possible to so live as to restore our wasted health and 


wasted fortunes that we may bring our lives into a 
better and happier condition. 

In the afternoon the quarterly First-day school 
Conference held its regular session. The sentiments 
expressed in the recitations by the children showed 
great care in the selection. ‘“ Object Lessons in the 
First-day School” was tbe topic chosen for discus- 
sion. Three papers were read and interesting points 
verbally presented favoring in part the introduction 
of object teaching and recommending our illustrated 
quarterlies as aids in that direction ; but cautioning 
that we do notallow the object to be the main thought 
of the lesson but merely a he/p to lead the soul from 
the visible symbol to the invisible Presence. Oaly 
one school holds its sessions during the win- 
ter, but that did not deter the members from mak- 
ing their arrangements and participating in the 
exercises of the conference. 

Two Young Friends Associations have been organ- 
ized within the quarter, one at Highland and one at 
Marietta. They are both weak, and feel the need of 
all the assistance the meetings can give them, but 
hope through the performance of the little duties 
to acquire strength and wisdom for greater ones. 

Third month 16,1892. H. 





NOTES OF AN EASTERN TRIP.—II. 
Our ride from Buffalo to Boston, across the State 
of New York, was at night, but it being beautifully 
moonlight we could see that it appeared to be a fine 
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farming country, under good culture, and in good 
order. As daylight appeared we found we had en- 
tered the State of Massachusetts. Along the line of 
the Boston and Albany railroad, the country as we 
approach the sea-coast is very rugged and hilly, and 
so covered with stone that farmers do not have to 
resort to forests for fencing material, but build with 
the stone that lies sufficiently plenty on the land to 
divide it with that material into very small fields, 
and still leave a surplus for buildings and bridges. 
We certainly felt that if a farm were given to us in 
many parts of this vicinity, we had rather undertake 
to earn one in Iowa than to accept it with a view of 
obtaining a livelihood by tilling it. We saw but little 
attempt or evidence of culture except the grazing of 
the narrow valleys between the hills and along the 
numerous streams which are everywhere furnishing 
the power for driving the woolen and cotton spindles 
and other manufactories of this region. Numerous 
thrifty towns are located throughout this State, built 
up and tenanted by factory people, but the farmers 
say that we Western folks have destroyed their busi- 
ness by our rich soil, and our ability, through the use 
of improved machinery,to throw into the shade their 
meager production, and so seem to have given upthe 
contest, except in the more favored parts. We spent 
two weeks at Boston very enjoyably, visiting with 
our son and daughter, George F. and Anna Goodno, 
and a little grandson, whose first acquaintance was 
now made. They reside at the town of Dedham, ten 
miles south of Boston proper. This is a beautiful 
place, a fine mountain stream passing through the 
“town,”’—or, as we Western people call it, township. 
Along this stream are located woolen mills and other 
factories. At intervals through the town around 
these are grouped clusters of houses occupied by the 
factory people, also a limited number of provision, 
grocery, and dry-goods stores. Along the line of the 
Old Colony Railroad, through this town, are lo- 
cated three stations,— Walnut Hill, Stone Haven, and 
Dedham,—where many trains stop every day for the 
accommodation of people who reside here in this 
picturesque place, and do business in Boston. It is 
indeed a fine combination of country beauty and 
city conveniences, the whole township being lighted 
with artificial gas, and served by a most excellent 
water system supplied from one of the purest of 
springs. The town is laid out irregularly to suit the 
varied surface, and in size of lots, from the single 
building plot to the extensive grounds which are al- 
most everywhere covered with a moderate growth of 
natural timber, which, with the hill and vale, and oc- 
casional bluff of stone (of which there are plenty on 
some of the plots for the erection of houses thereon), 
make it a beautiful place for residence. We saw 
here the historic Fairbanks House, the oldest house 
in New England, being built in 1634 It is moss- 
grown and of quaint construction, surrounded by 
fine old forest trees. A fee of twenty-five cents is 
charged for viewing its interior. At the corner of 
the yard is a stone with the name of the first owner, 
and date of erection. It is still in possession of de- 
scendants of the family. We visited nearly all the 
places of interest in and around the city, of which 


there are many clustered about the spot where so 
many of the stirring events incident to the birth of a 
mighty republic occurred,—Boston Common, the old 
State House, Faneuil Hall, the Old South Church, 
Bunker Hill, and the beautiful harbor, dotted with 
islands, upon some of which are located the forts 
for the defense of the city. Among the hundreds of 
curiosities in the museum of relics in the old South 
Church was an invitation and notice of a famous so- 
cial party held in Boston “in ye olden time,” and 
after describing the bill of fare that might be ex- 
pected, which consisted largely of typical New Eng- 
land dishes, such as doughnuts and baked beans, to 
be supplied by the famous dames whose names were 
attached as a guaranty of their excellence, there was 
a committee named to see that the gentlemen pres- 
ent “do not eat more thereof than is seemly, and 
that they imbibe not so much of the hard cider and 
other liquors as would be injurious.” A notice of 
the appointment of a like committee might possibly 
have a good effect as a caution in our own times. 
After spending two weeks here, we took the Fall 
River Line for New York, going from Boston to 
Fall River, sixty miles, by rail, in eighty minutes. 
There we embarked on one of the finest steamers in 
the world, and enjoyed a delightful ocean trip of 
twelve hours, in company with our son and daughter. 

In our next we will give an account of our visit 
to the great Metropolis, and of our visit to the 


Friends and meetings there. 
B. F. Nicuous. 


AN INCIDENT OF EARLIER DAYS. 

The following incident was related to me by Ly- 
dia Maulsby Elliott, during my attendance of the re- 
cent sessions of Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, at 
West Liberty, Iowa. 

“When my mother, Mary Maulsby, was about 18 
years old she was keeping house for her brother and 
took in sewing. She had undertaken to make a 
waistcoat for a colored man who was going to be 
married. She believed that she could not get the 
work done without absenting herself from a small in- 
dulged mid-week meeting. She arranged the work 
and spread it on the table. She was instantly struck 
with blindness. She groped her way around to a 
chair and sat quietly down, and prayed that her eye- 
sight might be restored, and if granted she would 
never let business prevent her from attending meet- 
ing. Presently her sight returned, and she started to 
meeting on foot. On coming to a creek, a passer-by 
took her into his vehicle to the meeting-house. At 
the close of the meeting there was another opportu- 
nity to be conveyed to her home. Providence thus 
favoring her she was enabled to finish the work she 
had undertaken. My mother lived to be 87 years of 
age, and Iam 84,and I never knew her to neglect 
the attendance of meetings when health would per- 
mit.” 

Believing this to be a proper time to place this 
testimony before the world, I send for publication. 

Mt. Palatine, Jil. ABEL MILIs, 
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BOOKS FOR INDIAN CHILDREN. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


DvuRING the last two years my duties as an Inspector in 
the Indian Service have taken me to all the reservations, 
from Wisconsin and Minnesota, through North Dakota, 
Montana, Northern Idaho, and Washington; and nearly 
all the schools in that vast territory have been visited, 
their condition examined, and their needs roported upon. 
For the information of those who are interested in our red 
brothers, I am glad to be able to say that these schools are 
as a rule in good condition, and their various employés 
efficient and interested in their work. The pupils are 
making as good progress as could be expected under the 
conditions, the recitations comparing favorably with those 
in our Maryland public schools. 

The Government is providing liberally for the comfort 
of the children; they are well clothed, fed, and lodged, 
and are amply supplied with school furniture and school 
books. In most of these schools there are separate read- 
ing and play rooms provided for the boys and girls, and in 
some of these, suitable reading matter is found for the en- 
tertainment and instruction of the children ; but this is 
the exception and not the rule, and the brightest and most 
capable of the Superintendents have spoken of the great 
need of good reading matter, suited to the capacities of 
their pupils. There is no fund upon which the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs can draw for the purchase of such 
books, and when they are found, they have been contrib- 
uted by friends of Indian education in the East. 

I know there are many in our Society who are deeply 
interested in these people, and I have thought that if, 
through the columns of your valued journal, their atten- 
tion was called to this need, something might be done to 
supply it. I suppose there are many families of Friends 
where could be found some good juvenile books and peri- 
odicals, which are not now needed by them, but which 
would furnish both amusement and instruction to the pu- 
pils at these Indian schools; I have, therefore, thought 
that if attention were drawn to the matter and some cen- 
tral point designated to which such books could be sent, 
quite a large collection might be secured. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the In- 
dian Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, held on the 
12th inst., this subject was discussed, and the Committee 
agreed to receive all such contributions, and pay the ex- 
pense of forwarding them to the various schools. If, 
therefore, Friends who have good juvenile books, periodi- 
cals, bound volumes of Chatterbox, St. Nicholas, Children’s 
Friend, Scattered Seeds, etc.,,to spare, will forward them to 
Joseph J. Janney, Clerk to Indian Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, at Park Avenue and Laurens Street, Bal- 
timore, he will receive, assort, and forward them to such 
schools as may be designated, the addresses of which I 
will furnish. 

In conclusion, I will say that there can be no doubt that 
under the administration of Commissioner Morgan, the 
Indian schools have been greatly improved, and are at this 
time in far better condition than ever before, and if he re- 
ceives support, a large majority of the rising generation of 
red men will be taught to use the English language, and 
will receive a fair common school education. 

Your friend, 
BenJ. H. MILLER. 


Sandy Spring, Md., Third month 15. 


I rove that tranquility of soul in which we feel 
the blessing of existence, and which in itself is a 
prayer and a thanksgiving.— Longfellow. 











THE MEETING AT FAIR HILL. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I wish to stir up the pure mind by way of reme mbrance, 
that on First-day afternoon of Yearly Meeting week when 
nearly all Friends seem to be of one mind in going to Race 
Street Meeting to witness First-day school exercises; our 
little meeting at Fairhill, (Germantown and Cambria Sts.) 
is neglected and smaller than usual. 

There is a precious seed here, though it may be weak 
and small, and the query has arisen with me why it is that 
one meeting is overcrowded and uncomfortably so; that 
there are so few to go to Fairhill. Can they have forgotten 
this young child that needs training and leading gently by 
the hand? Let us not forget the day of little things with 
ourselves, and be willing to give our presence, and what- 
ever words of encouragement or admonition that are given 
us to hand forth, then leave the rest to God. 


Philadelphia, Third month 14. A.M. O. 


AN ARTICLE COMMENDED. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
IN the Western Department for Second month 27, we find 
an “Essay: Revelation, The Bible,” over the signature of 
Theodore P. Marsh, to which I wish to call special atten- 
tion. A few expressions might be omitted, but the body 
of the essay denotes careful thought, and is so in accord 
with the true doctrine of Friends that I heartily commend 
it to all for second and third reading. 

Cardington, O. L. L. BENSON. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
KIND THOUGHTS. 


DEEP hid in the heart’s inner room, 
So sweetly unselfish and pure, 

They grow from the first tiny germ, 
Till haply their outline is sure. 


Fed from the fount of Love’s wisdom 

And strengthened by hope, the wee seeds 
From branches of blessing and joy 

Burst forth in rich flowering deeds. 


Their life-time a moment, or years; 
But oft, as their sweet flowers blow, 
The fragrance some one will cherish, 
Nor wonder, perhaps, how they grow. 
M. ALICE BRowN. 
Lombard, Cecil county, Md. 


MY MOTHER’S PICTURE. 
How many times, as through the room I hasten, 
Without a thought of other days at all, 
I lift my eyes and, straightway, I am standing 
Before her picture, hanging on the wall. 


Almost it seems her pleasant voice is calling, 
And I am fain to answer, “ Yes, I hear; 

All earthly sounds shall be to me as silence, 
If you will speak, O mother, mother dear!” 


No answer comes; I hush my breath to listen, 
But still the eyes, with patient, steadfast gaze, 

Look into mine. They pierce through flesh and spirit, 
I bow my head and blush beneath their rays. 


For she is wise with wisdom that appals me; 
The solemn secrets of the grave she knows; 

And high o’er me, by God’s own hand uplifted, 
Through wondrous ways of his great heaven she goes. 
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Beyond all change, and safe from time’s mutation, 
And grieved no more by earth’s forlorn complaints, 

Thou pictured face—dim semblance of my mother ! 
How dost thou look among the crownéd saints ? 


So far! So far! Once if I faintly called you, 
Or laughed, or wept, you were so quick to know ; 
All else might fail, my mother’s love was certain, 
Now, dying e’en, your touch I must forego. 


Thou there, I here; and I know not what spaces, 
3eyond the grave’s green width, divide us two; 

Nor of the times, uncounted and unmeasured, 
That must go o’er me, ere I look on you. 


But Iam coming! I shall find you, mother! 
Sometime, somewhere, when His great will is done, 

And I am fit to stand once more beside you, 

' 


To your high place I shall have leave to come! 
—Ellen M. H. Gates 


EDUCATIONAL. 
EDUCATIONAL The third and 


last conference for the season, under care of Philadelphia 


FRIENDS’ CONFERENCE 


Educational Committee, was held at Race street meeting- 
house on the 19th inst. with a good attendance of teachers, 
members of committees, and other interested Friends. 
Close attention was given to a paper by Elizabeth Pow- 
ell Bond, on Educational Re- 
In it she brought most interestingly into notice 
It was both pathetic 
and inspiring to listen to the narration of the struggles of 


‘Biographical Studies of 
formers.” 
the lives of Pestalozzi and Friebel 
these two men to find and to give the natural methods of 
training children. So in earnest were they, and so im- 
pressed with the idea that what was within the child must 
be developed that they heeded neither poverty, nor the 
world’s scorn, that they might better the condition of hu- 
manity and advance true education. It is hoped to present 
the paper in full at some future day. 

During the short time given for discussion of this paper, 
gratification with it found expression, and attention was 
called to the great value of having such characters pre- 
sented so that we can better estimate their true worth. A 
spirit of thankfulness was manifested that in our time we 
were the recipients of blessings brought about by the faith- 
fulness of these self-sacrificing educational pioneers. 

The second speaker was Isaac T. Johnson, of the Wil- 
mington Friends’ School, who produced a thoughtful and 
earnest paper on the question, “ How can the meeting best 
discharge its responsibilities for the religious training of 
the children in Undivided attention 
was given to this also,and though not very freely discussed 
at the close, the seriousness of the subject was deeply felt, 
The 
paper will be found in full in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 


Friends’ schools ?” 


and all the remarks made in accordance therewith. 


This, the closing conference, was counted as equal in in- 
terest to those that preceded it, and the expressions of satis- 
faction with all of them, as being valuable both from the 
standpoint of scholarly attainment and practical suggestion, 
were encouraging. 

EDITORS INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.—May one who 
was an interested listener call your attention to the excellent 
and instructive lecture delivered by Hugh Foulke, on Third 
month 17, at Martin’s Academy, Kennett Square? The 
audience was composed of the pupils of the Academy and 
a few invited guests. The subject of the address was: 
“The Beginning and End of American Slavery.” It was 
given in the usual clear style and strong, sinewy English 
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which characterize the writings of our friend H. F. The 

stirring incidents of those still more stirring slavery times 

were graphically described. As a matter of history, the 

discourse was replete with valuable information. The re- 

gret of the present writer was that a larger audience could 

not have been present to profit by this admirable lecture. 
E. R. L. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL AT SWARTHMORE.—Prof. Arthur H. 
Tomlinson, who has been, since its establishment, principal 
of the very successful Boarding School, under care of the 
monthly meeting at Abington, has made arrangements to 
open a grammar and preparatory school at Swarthmore, in 
the autumn of the present year. He proposes to take both 
sexes, and boarding as well as day pupils, and to carry the 
course of study to a point which will admit to a college 
course. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—The students to rep- 
resent the lower classes in the contest for the “ President’s 
Prize” in Oratory, have been announced as follows: From 
Edwin P. Bond, Bertha Broomell, 
Emma 8S. Chambers, Joseph C. Emley, and Allen K. White ; 
from the freshman class, Albert E. Blackburn, Anna Harri- 
son, Carrie P. Sargent, Jane C. Shaw, and Edith Wilson. 

Prof. Cunningham gave an illustrated lecture at Moores- 
town on the 16th inst. 


the sophomore class, 


It is the first of a course to be deliv- 
ered by members of the facuity. 

On the 17th inst. Dean Bond gave a lecture upon “Helen 
Hunt and her work among the Indians,” at the Friends’ 
School, London Grove. 

“he Modern College Education ” 


lecture delivered by President 


was the subject of a 
De Garmo at the Fifteenth 
and Race streets meeting-house, under the auspices of the 
Alumni Association of the Friends’ Central School. 

meeting, under the direction of 
Prof. Smith, had for its subject, 


The usual five o’clock 
“The Views of Friends 
upon Music aud Dancing.” Papers were read by Samuel 
Entreken, '95, and Charles Moore, '94. 

On the afternoon of the 15th the students enjoyed a lec- 
ture by Prof. Mackinder of the English University Extension 
Course. He was listened to with the closest attention for an 
“The Effect of the Ancient Civiliza- 
It was a rare opportunity to see and hear this gifted 


hour and a half upon 
tions.”’ 
and scholarly teacher, who condensed into a short address a 
vast amount of history, and gave it, too, in such a direct and 
forcible manner that his hearers were enthusiastic in their 
expression of appreciation. 


“THE GEORGE SCHOOL COMMITTEE.”’—The Meeting of 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting on the John M. George 
Bequest will be held this week (25th instant). The pro- 
posed meeting on the 18th was deferred, as that was the 
time of the regular meeting of the Representative Com- 
mittee. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THREE YEARS AMONG THE OMAHAS. 
( Conclusion.) 
Tae Ponca Indians, from Dakota Territory, came one 
winter and pitched their tents amongst the Omahas, 
to partake of their huspitality. It is the custom with 
all tribes to share with one another as long as there is 
any wahnuska, or bread,at their command. Amongst 
them was one stalwart young brave, who became a 
frequent visitor at the Agency Home,—stealing in at 
times, noiselessly and unobserved, he would sit prone 
upon the floor, taking in the surroundings with a 
pair of keen, observing eyes. He one day confided 





to our cook,—who understood his vernacular,—that 
he came to see his young wehah—or sister—and be- 
wailed the fate of the Indian, who could not do his 
wooing as his white brother was privileged to do. 
Of course the white sister enjoyed this bit of ro- 
mance, which continued until the tents of the Poncas 
were struck and all preparations made for the home- 
ward march. Then came the farewell visit, but he 
would come again when the grass had grown just so 
high. After the promise of a letter from his sister, 
he begged through the interpreter that the name of 
a white man should be given him in place of Shilooh, 
—his own,—which was granted, and young Romney 
Leigh, tall and straight as the arrow in bis quiver, 
proudly bearing his new name, and decorated with 
ribbons and trinkets as a parting gift,—so dear to the 
heart of the Indian,—stalked out and over the 
prairie and into the far away, forever. But it was 
not out of mind forever, for an answer came to a let- 
ter, typical of the simplicity of the Indian nature, 
and ran thus: 
Ponca AGENCY, DAKOTA TERRITORY, ) 
June 16, 1870. ; 

Dear Friend: I am very much pleased to hear from 
you. [intend to come and see you this summer, sometime 
before cold weather sets in. 
the time. 
of you. 


My sister, I think of you all 

It is only when I am asleep that I do not think 
I wish you would answer this as soon as you re- 
ceive it, and please tell me all the news, and tell me if 
there is any work for me to do, for I would like to come 


down there and work. I am very much obliged to you for 


giving mea white name; I like it very much. 
we have to be on our guard all the time watching our 
horses and our scalps, for we expect the Sioux to comedown 
on us at any time. 
my father (your father): I 
there. 


My sister, 


When you write, send me news from 
like to hear what is doing 
Ever your friend and brother, 

ROMNEY LEIGH, (Ponca Indian. 

An interesting occasion was the distribution to 
the tribe of about $1,000 worth of ready-made cloth- 
ing sent ont by Friends from the State of Indiana. 
They consisted of every necessary article worn by 
men, women, and children, and when they were un- 
packed and laid upon temporary shelves in a large 
room of the Agency Home, it wore the appearance of 
a respectable dry goods store. I can never forget the 
day when about 800 Indians of all ages were congre- 
gated about our residence, each waiting his turn to 
receive the allotted portion. Many of the young 
braves would hastily begin to divest themselves of 
their Indian garb, so eager were they to don the new, 
in which they afterwards presented an uncouth ap- 
pearance. Many of the articles were transformed 
into styles after the Indian idea of the fitness of 
things. The feet were cut from the stockings, only 
the legs of the pantaloons utilized, etc. 

One day, when our advent at the Agency Home 
had been but recent,an old Indian by the name of 
Umba, habba, or “ Wolf a Day” made his appear- 
ance; it wasafter “Sick Hungry ” had paid his visit 
and retired. Seating himself by the warm fire, he 
threw back his buffalo robe,—which was always con- 
fined at the waist by a rope or lariat made of Buffalo 
hair,—the good mother, discovering his want of un- 
der-clothing, made haste to bring out a “ biled shirt,” 
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s0 vulgarly called on the frontier, and handed it to 
him, with the promise exacted not to come again 
without it. Some days after, when snow covered 
the ground and the mercury fell low, he wasnoticed 
wending his way over the hills. Before reaching the 
house he sat down by the fence, threw back his 
robe, and reaching for the said shirt, drew it forth; 
then taking up handfuls of snow, he gave himself a 
vigorous bath, slipped on the garment, wrapped his 
robe about him, and came steaming and puffing up, 
his countenance arrayed in smiles. 

There were scenes and incidents constantly oc- 
curring about us creating much diversion, and 
shortening the distance which separated us from the 
far away East. Such a care-free life, with its pictur- 
esque and romantic surroundings, away from the 
tiresome routine of social requirements, with glorious 
nature spread out before us in an open volume of 
illuminated pictures,—every line a lesson of instruc- 
tion,—could one still in the green pastures of life 
feel other than these exquisite words of Longfellow 
express ?—- 

“How canst thou walk in these streets 

Who hast trod the green turf of the prairie, 
How canst thou breathe in this air 
Who hast breathed the sweet air of the mountains.” 


We know how sentimental and ridiculous all this 
would appear to those who see in the Indian nature 
naught but the savage, with scalping knife in hand, 
qiivering with murderous intent; who have long ago 
banished him from the face of the earth. But they 
do not realize that the Divine attribute of life in him 
is just as much a gift from the All-Father as that of 
their own; they forget, or’ have never known, the 
feeling of the brotherhood of man, and the duty of 
each to help to uplift, to inspire the mental and spir- 
itual, and to direct the moral and physical into the 
best channels leading to a growth and development 
of man and womanhood, open to all of the children 
of one God and Father. That the Indian is suscep- 
tible of training and mental culture has been proved 
to be the case in a far greater degree than that of the 
negro, at the schools established at Hampton, Va, 
Carlisle, Pa., and also at several points in the Far 
West. An interesting letter from one of the teachers 
at the Carlisle school runs thus: “ When we began 
this school ten years ago, there came to it a full- 
blooded young Cheyenne from the Cheyenne Agency ; 
he was about twelve years old. His father, then, 
was a thoroughly wild Indian, and the boy was se- 
cured while dancing with others around the scalp 
taken from the head of one of the United States sol- 
diers. He willingly came to the school, when the 
chance offered, and after remaining eight years, mar- 
ried a Pawnee girl, who had come here just seven 
years before under somewhat the same conditions, 
When they married they were offered employment 
by a farmer and dairyman at West Grove, 14 miles 
from Philadelphia. They went there the day they 
were married, and have lived in the same house with 
their employer and his wife until last week. Mr. 
Harvey was so well pleased with the young man that 
he soon placed him in charge of the dairy department, 
which is a considerable responsibility. Amongst 
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others, he suppled Mr. Wanamaker’s great store 


with 80 quarts of cream daily.” 

The following is a letter from this young Chey 

enne to Captain Pratt of the Carlisle School 
Dear Ca ire now looking for a letter 
» the first t eus in our new 
into it by the 
1im t the best tenant 
If it was not for the building of a 
shipping pigs and six young Jerseys to the 
vernment, we would have been in it by this 


Japs are going to try their hands at this kind 


r to have a telephone from West 
whenever you send a message by 
here to here 

arm is growing better every day 


» you were here, and this 


Quaker couple, just arrived from Ireland. 
roosters had riy p their lives on that day, and 
we had lots of cream cakes, deviled crabs meats, ete 

This is a rainy Sunday, bi thought I would write 
and let you know that w ‘re still in a good humor. 

We have no minister in our church now, our former one 
preached his farewell sermon some time ago. I subscribed 
$5 towards a resident one, and I do not know what our 
church men have decided. 

Where could a negro be found in the whole South 
who could dictate a more intelligent letter—or a 
heathen in a foreign land, toward whom the heart of 
the missionary goes out with the most tender solici- 
tation? Here isa missionary work for us to do at 
home, and a very important one, fraught generally 
with good results. 

It has now been over twenty years since my 
father did his good work on the Omaha Reservation. 
He was succeeded by other agents who were Quakers, 
but eventually it passed into the hands of other de- 
nominations. The Friends had at that time in their 
charge besides the Omahas,—the Otoes, Pawnees, 
Winnebagoes, Sacs and Foxes, and Santee Sioux, 
and all have done most excellent work. We occa- 
sionally hear of those who were children at the time 
of our sojourn amongstthem. Some have made their 
mark in the world. Frank La Flesche, a bright, 
beautifal boy then, and son of a noted chief in the 
tribe, has now a responsible position in one of the 
departments at Washington. His sister, Suzette, 
who eventually married a white man connected 
with a newspaper in Omaha, and who took the lec- 
ture field in behalf of her nation, was a girl whose 
amiability and beanty were remarked by all who 
knew her. Her mother, though a blanketed Indian, 
was tall, dignified, and qneenly in her bearing, and 
regarded by her people as one of superiority amongst 
the sqnaws 

Towards the latter part of my father’s adminis- 
tration as ayent to the Omahas, a cloud came up and 
spread over the serene sky and darkened his hopes 

id sorrowed his heart, so filled with a desire forthe 
yvood of these peop'e, whom he had learned to know 
and to feel an abiding interest in their future welfare. 

Before very many of the houses promised the 
Indians were built, and while all were in busy prepa- 
ration for the anticipated event of a home to be 
called their own, the Government saw fit to with- 





draw part of their annuity. This at once paralyzed 
all operations and caused dissatisfaction and distrust 
throughout the tribe. They could not be made t 
realize or appreciate the situation ; their suspicions 
were aroused, councils were held amongst themselves 
with white men in attendance, who strove to incite 
an uprising, and for a time it seemed as if the good 
work that had been accomplished would prove of no 
avail. All was confusion, and there was no help for 
it, though the situation was injurious in the extreme. 
Under this cloud, the agent, who had most faithfully 
served the Government and the tribe, retired with 
sad regret at the unavoidable calamity, but with the 
ever present joy of knowing he had benefitted them, 
and had started them in the path leading to a more 
useful, independent, and happy life. 

I trust the good work is now being carried on 
with other hearts as deeply interested, and other 
hands withheld not from any duty presented. 


EMILIE PAINTER JACKSON. 
Denver, Colorado. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THe West Grove (Chester Co., Pa.) Independent prints « 
letter from a correspondent who had been attending a meet 
ing of a Farmers’ Club, in that ne ighborhood. 
} 


ne Favs: 


After soni 
opening details 

“T only want to express a few of my thoughts as I lis 
tened to others talking on the all important subject, ‘ Does 
Farming Pay? I was surprised to hear so many express 
I think with the exception of two 
that spoke, all were ready to sell out or rent if they could 


themselves as they did. 


with any advantage. They seemed to think farming was 
poorer pay, harder to get help, more work done, and had 
many other discouragements to contend with than we used 
to have. 

“What I want to say is that I think farming is a bette: 
paying business now than it was thirty or forty years ago, 
and as much easier with less labor. Farmers at that time 
had to cut wood, haul limestone, burn lime, work all winter 
harder than in the summer, which is not done now at all. I 
think there never was as good a time for young men to be- 
gin farming as at the present. 

“<(;o00d farms and comfortable buildings can be bought 
from fifty to sixty dollars per acre, [this is in southwestern 
and I think 
any industrious and enterprising young man can make a 


good living and save some money. I think it human nature 


Chester county, we suppose.—Eps. 1. anpb J. 


to be dissatisfied (I will include myself). We see others in 
another kind of business and profession, and yet when we 
come to know them they are no better satisfied than the 
farmers. 

‘We all know that farming at its best is a slow way to 
make money, but if followed with interest and economy 


will yet make a little. And I would say to all young far- 


I 
: discouraged ; that if they want to get rich to 


mers not to! 
remember that it is not altogether the money that is made 
but what is saved that counts in the end 
“ JoHN P. CHEYNEY 
Japan has a representative of modern culture and 
the woman movement in Mrs. Tel Sono, a woman who has 
won a reputation as a temperance lecturer, a lawyer, and 
missionary worker. She is of high caste, and is the first 
woman to study law in her country. She came to America 
last fall, and attended the mammoth temperance meeting 
in Boston. She is now traveling and lecturing in this 
country. She isa convert to Christianity.— Exchange. 
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-On the summit of Ben Lomond may be seen the small- 
est tree that Great Britain 
dwarf-willow, and is, when mature 

height 


grows in It is known as the 


, only about two inches 







It is announced that Cornelius Vanderbilt is to build 
a new mansion in New York City 






It is to cost $1,000,000, 
und to be the finest private residence in the metropolis. 
Some time ago he acquired title to the entire block of build- 
ings between Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth streets, and 
running halfway from Fifth to Sixth avenues this 


his new mansion will be built. 






On 





The management of the London Times has utilized 





the telephone inauniqueway. Telephone wires have been 
laid in the underground railway tunnel between the com 


osing-room in Printing 





House Square and the Parlia- 
mentary reporter’s gallery in the House of Commons. A 
copy-reader placed at the telephone reads the stenographic 
‘turns’ from the note-book as fast as it is possible for the 








compositors to take them on their type-setting machines in 
the Times building, a mile and a half away. At first the 
reporters did not take kindly to the innovation ; but, when 
they found that they could dictate their notes direct to the 
composing-room without the trouble of transcribing them, 
they began to look at the arrangement in an entirely dif- 
ferent light. 
rection. 









Proofs, of course, are sent to them for cor- 
Each machine can produce from five to six col- 
umns of solid minion a night. 







The Times is able to print 
in time for the 5 a. m. newspaper trains going to all 






points 
of the United Kingdom the whole of the debates, which 


are often continued until after 





oa. m. 





Ellen Richards has opened a New England kitchen 
in one of the factury districts of New York, where men at 
work in the surrounding shops and manufactories may 
procure a cheap, nutritious, and warm dinner. 
kitchens are also to be found in Boston. 








Two such 
It is hoped that 
the warm soups and stews may do much to obviate the de- 
sire for strong drink . 













CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE reply of the English Government to the last note 
of our Government on the question of a joint protection of 
the seals in Bering Sea, pending arbitration, has been re- 
ceived at Washington, but not made public. It 
however, not to agree to the proposal. 










is said, 


Dr. D. HAYES AGNEw, one of the most distinguished 
physicians and surgeons of Philadelphia, and prominent 
as one of those who attended President Garfield, died on 
the 22d instant. 
1818. 

THE great Standard Oil Trust has decided to dissolve, 
in consequence of a recent decision in Ohio that Trusts are 
illegal. 


He was born in Lancaster county, Pa., in 






It will divide up its property into several separate 
companies in the States where they may be located, and as 
these will all be owned by substantially the same persons, 
they will of course act in harmony. 







A BILL has been introduced in the New York Legisla- 
ture to repeal the law relating to imprisonment in civil 
actions. 





The measure abolishes the last remaining vestige 






of imprisonment for debt and with it the debtors’ prison. 
These relics of a harsh system seem to have remained 
onger in New York than in any other State. 






| THE city councils of Philadelphia, on the 22d, passed or- 
dinances permitting the use of the * Trolley ” or overhead 
electric system on a number of the lines now operated by the 
‘raction Company with horses, and including many of the 
rincipal streets. There has been much opposition ex- 
pressed, but the ordinances passed by large majorities in both 


ranches 
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SECRETARY BLAINE’s health 
he is now able to attend to official 


has again improved, and 


business 
THERE have been numerous expressions of thanks by the 
Russian 


authorities for the good will shown by the shipment 
of food in the steamship Jndiana, and Minister Smith has 
written at length to this city iy that the arrangements 
for distribution are perfect It has now been determined to 
send a second ship load from Philade ly hia, in the steamer 
Conemaugh, which will be ready to load in a few days. The 


Vissouri, from New York, will be due at Libau in a few days. 
INDIAN EDUCATION MEETING. 

AN important meeting, in behalf of the education of the 
Indians, will be held at Musical Fund Hall, ( Locust street 
above Eighth), this city, on of the 26th, 
enth-day of this week), at Addresses 


pected by mbers of Congress, 


the evening Sse\ 


4) p. m. are ex 


anumber of m 


including 


Senator Dawes, Senator Pettigrew, Represe ntatives Reed, 


Brosius, and others. 


NOTICES. 

*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com 
mittee “ to visit the smaller branches ”’ will attend Frank- 
ford Meeting on First-day morning, Third month 27th, at 
10.30 o'clock. 

Take yellow car on Fifth Street City Passenger Railway. 
Ask for tickets to Frankford. 

Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of Committee. 


*,.* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held at 
Moorestown, N. J., Seventh-day, Third month 26, commen 
ing at10a.m. Those interested are cordially invited. 

MARTHA C, DECou, 


; ; Clerks 
RACHEL L. DECou, oe 


*.* The regular meeting of the Young Temperance 
Workers of 17th street and Girard avenue, will be held on 
Sixth-day evening, Third month 25, 1892. Robert Purvis 
will address the meeting. 

All are cordially invited. 











y* Engagements at Park Avenue meeting-house, Balti- 
more, in Third month: 

25. Literary and Social Circle. 

*,* First-day School Unions in Third month occur 
follows: 

26. Haddonfield, N. J. 


as 
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JARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . ° - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8S. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits, 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 
Rents and Lncomes collected 

Surety farnishe? for administrators and others 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLEY,Sec. and Treasurer 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M Janney 
John F. Lewis 
John B. ta-ve, 
John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice, 
H« ward Butcher, 
A .Graham Elliot, 
Thc mas R Gill 
Tho . A.Gummey, 


*. Davis Page, 
loseph K. Khoads, 
Edward 8. Suyres, 
E. Cooper sbapley, 
J. , Boltoa Ww inpenny, 


KANSAS ano 


NEBRASKA ® MORTGAGES 


Ia arrears for interest, | am in a position to investigate, 
pay taxes, and acquire title. The general reaction in the West 
will enable those who take the lauds to rent or sell to a profit. 
Phiadeltphia Office, Texas Loan Agency. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


(Successor to CONARD & FORSYTHE), 
940 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S PERCENT. + SEMI- ANNUAL 
CHEROKEE COUNTY, (KANSAS,) 
REAL ESTATE BONDS. 


Long experience in loaning funds in South- 
eastern Kansas. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY COMPANY. 


WRITE TO BANK OF 
H. R. CROWELL, 


Columbus, Kansas. 


SLO 
Sf Newmans Pe 
: ‘ ART STORE | x g 


$06 Market St. {7 


Mirrors, Pictures, ‘ 3 


Frames, Etc. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND Trust COMPANY 0 OF > PHILADELPHIA 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL 61,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


IN- URES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


Pi ident, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 


; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING ; 


Manager 


of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 


Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnis Maria 7A 
P 
Net Cost. Blackburn 


‘ten §¢ 


It is PURE 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. ITS PULrons 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


pie Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


{TEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over Two 
/-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 





